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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Grapstonr’s victory at Oxford, over a powerful and un- 
scrupulous combination, organized at leisure, strong at head- 
quarters, and ramifying into all parts of the country—indefati- 
gable in its malignant activity, and shrinking from no measure of 
mendacity—is the most gratifying event in the present elections. 
It is a victory over a conspiracy of the most discordant elements 
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to gratify vindictive spleen. It is a tribute to independent and | 


original thought in the formation of opinions, and independent and 
courageous action in carrying them into practice. It is an asser- 
tion of the true principle of elective legislation—the choice of a re- 


resentative because he possesses qualities above the common order, | 
f ability to recognize his merits though the | 


y men who have the 
mass of them are consciously his inferiors. The return of Mr. 
Gladstone to Parliament as representative of the University 
of Oxford is a satisfactory test of the intelligence and 
generous sentiment that pervade its members; and the higher 
nage on the poll (both absolutely and relatively) occupied 

y Mr. Gladstone at the present as compared with last elec- 
tion, indicates “ progress” among Oxonians equal to that of any 
section of the community. The University of Oxford has added to 
Mr. Gladstone’s power to promote beneficial legislation and high- 
minded discussion in every direction. Nor does it appear too 
sanguine to hope that the spirit of resistance oman in this 
election to the dictation of the Hebdomadal Board, may encourage 
and promote efforts for self-reform within the Colleges. 


There were less important issues at stake in the Edinburgh | 


election, yet is the return of Mr. Macaulay only in degree less gra- 
tifying than that of Mr. Gladstone, while it resembles it in one com- 


mon feature. It too isa practical 7 of the sound doctrine | 
oO 


that representatives in the House mons ought to be chosen 
for their aptitude for the work of legislation—for ability to origin- 
ate important and useful measures, and for courageous assertion 
of sound principles disregardful of ephemeral popularity, and not 
for habits of base mob-flattery, or readiness to gulp pledges, or 
even less worthy reasons. 

Mr. Disraeli, though in every respect of an inferior cast of mind 
to Gladstone and Macaulay, a natural gifts which might 
have entitled him to rank in the same order with them, had not an 
impatient and vulgar ambition tempted him to seek its gratifi- 

by vulgar and quackish arts. Mr. Disraeli’s canvass, com- 
in the course of the week at Newport Pagnell, presents, 







like step in his political career, the painful spectacle 
of the abasement of genius. There is something quant 
in the effrontery with which he mystifies his gulls; his 
refusal in the policy of Ministers, because they stand on a | 


“ principle,” and are not going to enter upon details, was as rich 
in its way as anything in Foote; but it is mortifying to contem- 
plate talent so unworthily wasted. 

Regret of another kind is inspired by Mr. Pusey’s withdrawal 
from the contest in Berkshire. If any one incident in these elec- 


tions more th i ; 
ees are. oe comeee & sonal Se Saaee | mainly to throw out Colonel Thompson at Bradford; their obtra- 


falsehood and meanness of the tactics now installed in high office, 
it is the treatment of the late Member for Berks. Mr. Pusey is a 
gentleman of unequivocal Conservative principles ; of a devoted 


military necessary. 


| 


| pretext afforded—for these lamentable exhibitions, by the Minis- 
| terial coquetting with Exeter Hall and Orange Ascendancy. 





his seat. A true Conservative English gentleman, if ever there 
was one, has been borne down by the malice of a party which pro- 
fesses to take up its stand upon Conservative principles. r. 
Pusey is punished for his acquiescence in Free-trade, while Mr. 
Disraeli is telling his constituents that their only hope is in re- 
ducing the cost of production; that his remedy will not avail 
farmers who lack capital, or are deficient in activity and intelli- 
gence; that they must conform to the “ spirit of the age,” which, 
according to Mr. Disraeli, is the spirit of justice. 

The most whimsical passage in the elections is Mr. Adderley’s 
speech in North Staffordshire, after his return. Mr. Adderley 
had heretofore gained and deserved credit for independence of 
party. While his seat may have been in suspense, he braved ~ 
the hostility of Derbyites and Protectionists; but the moment his 
seat is secured, he plunges into the deepest Derbyism, and pro- 
claims uncommon confidence in a man of whose deficiency in states- 
manlike qualities—always excepting his great gift of speech—Mr. 
Adderley must have had better opportunities than most Members 
of Parliament to be made aware. 

Of the yet undecided elections, the only one to which much interest 
attaches is that for the county of Middlesex, where Mr. Osborne’s 
seat is in some danger. The reason why so vigorous an attack has 
been made upon that gentleman lies on the surface. Of late Mr. 
Osborne has Raglages effective ability as a debater, and respectable 
acquirements as a statist; above all, a rare talent for assailin 
solemn empty conventionalisms and cant, by a mixture of playf 
wit, indignant sarcasm, and rattling denunciation. He is felt to 
be a strong man and a growing power; and all the solemn plausi- 
bilities, the Joseph Surfaces of politics and religion, have combined 
to rid themselves of so dangerous a critic and commentator. The 
unworthiness of the assault is aggravated by the meanness with 
which those who make it fawn upon Mr. Osborne’s colleague, be- 
cause he is a lord, of very wealthy connexion and immense influ- 
| ence in the district. This is quite as despicable as the preference 
of the populace for mere mob-sycophants, over men of high talents 
and acquirements who will not stoop to flatter them. By electing 
that well-meaning but very commonplace nobleman the Marquis of 
Blandford, in preference to Mr. Osborne, the Middlesex cleckens 
| would degrade themselves as much as the Edinburgh electors did 
| in 1847 when they substituted Mr. Cowan for Mr. Macaulay, or as 
the electors of Oxford University would have done in 1852 had 
| they rejected Mr. Gladstone and chosen the nominee of the 
Hebdomadal Board. 

Except at Edinburgh, Greenock, and Glasgow, the Scotch elec- 
tions present no salient features. The return of Edinburgh to its 
better judgment has already been noted. In Greenock, Lord Mel- 
gund, a nobleman far in advance of his class and party, and an 
efficient advocate of unsectarian education for the people, has been 
compelled to withdraw, by the Anti-Maynooth clamour. Some of 
the more intelligent electors in Glasgow endeavoured to secure for 
their city services so wantonly and unwisely rejected by the neigh- 
bouring constituency; but, owing to misunderstandings and jea- 
| lousies among the Liberals, the well-meant attempt failed. There 
have been few contests in Scotland, and fewer displacements. For- 

farshire presents a new and promising aspirant to public position, 
in the person of Colonel Maule ; whose maiden addresses show him 
to be animated by an hereditary liberality of sentiment. 

The Irish elections supply much matter for serious regret, little 
for satisfaction. The fierce spirit of sectarian hatred appears to 
be more rampant there than ever. At Limerick, Cork, and Bel- 
| fast, politico-religious riots have rendered the interference of the 
Some occasion has been given—at least some 








But 
the main responsibility attaches to the Ultramontane party in Ire- 
land. These unwise leaders of an ignorant people seem bent upon 
justifying the affected alarms of the Ultra-Protestant panic-mon- 
gers. Under their priestly guides, the Roman Catholic electors, 
in both countries, are doing ail the mischief they can. Their hos- 
tility and friendship are alike fatal. Their opposition contributed 


sive adhesion endangers Mr. Osborne's seat for Middlesex. 


The Indian mail brings intelligence that our troops in Burmah 





loyalty, and aristocratic chivalrous sentiment, that Sees have taken Bassein by storm. The Bassein river, on which this 


on one of his old family. Mr. Pusey is moreover a 


fort and elevate the moral and intellectual character of the pea- 
santry. He is the spirit of an old English gentleman incarnated 


in the accomplishments and practical sagacity of a modern man of | 


the world. Yet, because Mr. Pusey had admitted that the repeal 
of the Corn-laws was inevitable, and exhorted agriculturists to rely 
upon their own intelligence and enterprise, the utmost efforts of 
the Derbyites have been strained (successfully) to drive him from 


: ily. Mr. Pusey is 1 é agri- | 
culturist, warm and sincere in his aspirations to increase the com- | Seema 





town is situated, is the most Westerly of the branches of the 
which form the delta land of Pegu, as the Rangoon 


river is the most Easterly. The operations of our troops are therc- 


fore still confined to the low region of marsh and miasma, in the 
most unhealthy season of the year. Consequently, dysentery, 
diarrhea, cholera, and coups-de-soleil, continue their ravages. The 
Burmese continue to display obstinate bravery, neutralized by ig- 
norance of tactics. 
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The United States are now mourning the death of Henry Clay. . aid . a MN 
In Maddison expired the last American statesman of the revolu- | “Maurice O'Connell - 1| Col. Lowther..... 1 <| General Lyzon” bag” 
ae wera. The departure of Calhoun and Clay have left Web- Wapeas ad eeien, Toumpe. 5 = | _¥. W. Knight...!) > 
; q i ; ; . Forster .....4++ - y HITBY YORKSHIRE, East 
ster almost the only survivor of the generation w ich immediately | wii icccntun B. Stephensen....1 -| Lord iain... Ss 
vlegceeded them. It has been customary to regard this second erop| C. N. Newdegate.. 1 - | Wicrox Hn. A. Duncombe } — 


5 
+ r 


7 


oa | 


aiqerican political leaders as inferior to the first; but probably 
e difference has been more in the circumstances than the men. 
The war of. Independence called into active play qualities for which 
the commonplace incidents of the present century, in America, 
have afforded little scope; and the American people, united in 
their resistance to Great Britain, were more easily guided to defi- 
nite results than the same people left by the withdrawal of exter- 
nal pressure to indulge more freely in local and individual aims 
and crotchets. But whatever the comparative merits of the first 
and second generations of American statesmen, there is reason to 
fear that the third is far inferior to either of them. 








THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
MEMBERS RETURNED. 

{ste letters m and w pending the columns of figures in the following list indicate 
** Ministerialist ” and ‘‘ Non-Ministerialist” respectively—the only simple classifi- 
cation possible in the present confused state of parties. The Italic type denotes 
that the Member is altogether new to Parliament, or that he has changed from the 
place he represented at the dissolution. } 

MN] ‘ uN | MN 


ABERDEEN | DuN@ARVON MALLow 
George Thompson , = 1 1. F. Maguire....- 1)| Sir D. Norreys .., - 1 
ABERDEENSHIRE Dvuruam, Noxru MERIONETHSHIRE 
Admiral Gordon ,., 1 = Viscount Seaham , 1 - H. H. BE. Wynne ,., 1 = 
ANGLESEY | KR. D. Shafto...... - 1 Mowmovrusnire 
Sir R. Bulkeley... - 1 Dunnam, Sovuru Octavius Morgan... 1 = 
ARGYLLSHIRE | Lord H. Vane..., - 1) Capt. Somerset... 1 - 
Sir A. Campbell... 1 -| James Farrer,..,. 1 -| Monrcomery Dist. 
AGH Epinpurcu | DD. Pugh. .ccccces -1l- 
Ross Moore....++. 1 = T. B. Macaulay... - 1) New Ross 
ATHLONE | Charles Cowan,.,. - 1 C. G. Duff. cc. - 1 


| Norroik, Easr 
E. Wodehouse ..,. 1 = 
N. Burroughes ,,, 1 - 
NORTHUMBERLAND, 8. 
W. B. Beaumont., - 


EpINBURGHSHIRE 
| Sir John Hope,,.. 1 - 
Evers Burens 

Geo. 8. 
Exe & NaAIRNSHIRE | 


W. Keogh ...5655 = 1 


ANDON 
Lord Bernard,..., 1 - 
Be.rast 
R. Davison .......1 = 











H. M'Calmot Cairns1 =| Cumming Bruce., 1 - H. Liddell,....... 1 - 
BERWICKSHIRE | Ennis Norrinouamsnire, 8. 
Hon, F. Scott...,- 1| J. D. Fitzgerald ., - 1 Viscount Newark, 1 - 
BRECKNOCKSHIRE | ENNISKILLEN W. H. Barrow,.,, 1 - 
Sir Joseph Bailey, 1 -| J. Whiteside ..... 1 - | OxrorpsHIRE 
Bristow | Essex, Sourn J. W. Henley ..., 1 = 
Henry Berkeley,,, - 1 T. W. Bramston., 1 - Colonel North .... 1 - 
Gore Langton ,,., - 1 Sir W. B. Smijth., 1 - George Harcourt., 1 - 
BuckinonamM | FaLKirkK Oxrorp UNIversiTy 
Lord Chandos,..., 1 -/| Jas. Baird..... aco @ Sir Robt. H. Inglis 1 - 
John Hall,,...... 1 - | Firgsnire W. E. Gladstone., - 1 
BUTESHIRE John Fergus...... - 1) Patstry 
J.8. Wortley,..... = 1) Furr Archibald Hastie., - 1 
CAMBRIDGE | _SirJohnHanmer,, 1 - | Persiessuiee 
H. Goulburn .,,,, - 1) Forrarsnrre Sir G. 8S. Montgo- 
Loftus Wigram,., 1 -| Col. Maule...... oom 5 eet 1 - 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE | GALWay PEMBROKESHIRE 
Hon, E.T. Yorke, 1 - | A. O’Flaherty,.... - 1 Lord Emlyn...... 1 = 
Lord G. Manners, 1 - M. J. Blake ...... - 1 Penryn 
EB. Ball,....... see L =| GLAMORGANSHIRE PM sncceetee 
Carpican Disrricr | C.M.R.Talbot.,- 1 J. W. Freshfield,.. 1 - 
P. Loveden,...... - Sir G. Tyler ..... . 1 - | Perrusurme 
CARDIGANSHIRE GuovcestEr, East | — Stirling..... onl @ 
Colonel Powell,,,, 1 - Sir C. W. Codring- PORTARLINGTON 
Carlow | OOo mithedncee 1 « Colonel Dunne.,,, 1 = 
John Sadlier....., -— 1 Mar. of Worcester. 1 - Rapyvorsuire 
CARMARTHENSHIRE Greenock Sir J. Walsh...... 1 - 
D. A. Davies...., 1 =| A. Dunlop........ - 1. Rexrrewsnire 
D, Jones .......05 - | Happrneron Bureus Colonel Mure ,..... 1 - 
CARNARVONSHIRE Sir H. Davie...... - 1. Roxpvrcusnme 
Hn. E.G. Pennant 1 - | Happineronsuire Hon. J. Elliott ... - 1 
CARRICKFERGUS } Hon. F. Charteris, - 1 RuTLanpsnire 
Hn. W. 8, Cotton, 1 =| Hants, Norru Sir G. Heatheote., 1 - 
CasHEL P | C.8. Lefevre ..... - 1 Hon. G.J. Noel... 1 - 
Sir T. O’Brien..,, = 1)| Melville Portal,,, 1 - Rye 
Cursnire, Norrk | Hanvs, Sourn W. A. Mackinnon 
G. C. Legh ....... 1 -| H.C.Compton...1 - GUMs vccvccccvcces - 1 
Tatton Egerton... 1 - Lord H. Cholmon- SALISBURY 
CHESHIRE, SOUTH _* Seagal . W. Chaplin....... - 1 
Sir P. Egerton..., 1 - | HuntincponsHire i pee - 1 
J. Tollemache..., 1 - Edw. Fellowes,.., 1 - | SELKIRKSHIRE 
CLACKMANNANSHIRE Lord Mandeville .. 1 - Elliot Lockhart... 1 - 
James Johnstone , 1 =| InveRNess-sHIRE SHAPTESBURY 
Cork | H.J. Baillie .....1 - Hon. W. Portman, - 1 
Sergeant Murphy, - 1 | Kent, West Suropsnike, Nortu 
Wm. Fagan ...... - 1 Sir E. Filmer..... 1 - W. Ormsby Gore., 1 = 
CUMBERLAND, West | BM. Smith......... es ae. 2  aeeee 1 - 
Captain Lowther,, 1 - | KitKEenny Surorsnire, Sourn 
S. Irton ....0e000. 1 =| M. Sullivan....... = 1 Hon. R. H.Clive., 1 - 
DaRTMOUTH KItMARNOCK Viscount Newport. 1 - 
Sir 7. Herbert ..., 1 - Hon. E. Bouverie, - 1 | SLico 
Dension Disrricr | KINSALE C. Townley ..sc002° 1 
F. BR. West ....... > 3]  @P. Meawd.ccccces .=- 1 Somerset, West 
Dersysurre, Sours | KIrKCUDBRIGHTSHI C. A. Moody...... i = 
C. R. Colvile ..... 1 -| J. Mackie ...... rr W.H.P.G. Langton 1 - 
Wm. Mundy....., 1 - | LANARKsuIRE STarrorpsuHire, N. 
Devonsurre, Nortn Wm. Lockhart.... 1 = C. B. Adderley.... 1 - 
L. B. Buck....... - | Lancasnree, Norra Smith Child ...... 1 - 
Sir T. D. Acland... - 1 J. W. Patten ..... - 1) Srarrorpsuire, 8. 
Devonsntre, Sovrn James Heywood ,, = 1 General Anson.... - 1 
Sir J. Y. Buller... 1 - | Laxcasniee, Sourn Lord Lewisham... 1 - 
Sir R. Lopez.,.... 1 =| William Brown,,, - 1 | STAMFORD 
DORSETSHIRE John Cheetham .,, = 1 J.C. Herries...... 1 = 
George Bankes .., 1 - | Leicesrersnire, N. Sir F. Thesiger.... 1 = 
Ker Seymer., , -1 -| £E.B. Farnham ,,, 1 - | StrRiine 
J. Floyer......... 1 - Marq. of Granby... 1 - Sir James Anderson - 1 
DownPatTRIckK | LEICESTERSHIRE, 5, STIRLINGSHIRE 
Hon. 8. Hardinge. 1 - Sir H. Halford,,.. 1 - William Forbes,,, 1 - 
Drocuepa | C. W. Packe...... 1 = | St. Ives 
J. M°Cann...ese00 — 1 | LaowericK Captain Laffan.... - 1 
Dus Ciry | RR. Potter ........ - 1 | SUFFOLK, East 
Edward Grogan... 1 -| W.F. Russell ...,- 1) SirE.H.Gooch..,1 - 
J. Vance ...+..425 1 =| Lyywertck County | Sir Fitzroy Kelly,, 1 
Destix University | W.Monsell....... - 1 | Surrotx, Wesr 
; > eiien. ad : - | TE as OM H.S. Waddington. 1 - 
1 Napier..., - . Philip jun. - 
TR ene el LINCOLNSHIRE , hilip Bennet jun 1 
; Lord Burghley..., 1 - | Surrey, East 
Sir A. Smollett.... 1 ~— | Si Hon. P. L. Ki 1 
Domrries District ir John Trollope. 1 - i: cea 
W. Ewart ........ < 1 | Linuirucowsmme | T. Aleock ..... ae @ 
Demegessnire G. Dundas....,,.. 1 - | Sussex, East 
. Ws. De ig.. 1 - | Lispvrn 8. G. Fuller ....., 1 - 
Dubus f at, | Sit J. E-Tennent.. 1 | aoe eeeemaeioe a is 
Bowyer tad... - 1 | MaLpon Ussex, West 
Ko Dopeanmecod |G. Ducane .......1 | Earlof March... 1 - 
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Sir J. M‘Taggart.. - 1 | Yorxsnrre, Norru 
Worcestersuike, E. E. S. Cayley ...... - 
Hn. Capt. Rushout 1 - Hon. O. Duncombe ] . 
J. H. Foley....... - 1) Yovenar 
Isaac Butt ......, _ 
(Some errors crept into the list of Members Returned inserted last week. W’. Atherton, ~ 
should be substituted for Lord A. Vane at Dunnam; at Lancaster, the Members returned 
were S. Gregson, N, and R, B. Armstrong, N ; the name of one of the Members for Wells ig 
Tudway, not Purday.) 


Richard Spooner., 1 
Warterrorp City 

T. Meagher ...... - 1 

— Keating........ - 1 


ENGLAND. 

Berxsurre. Mr. Pusey took leave of his old constituents in the follow. 
ing address to the electors of Berkshire,’ which appeared in the papers of 
Wednesday. 

“ Gentlemen—I am unable further to prolong the contest ; but though I 
am defeated, the cause which I have defended has won. 

** The farmers have lately received advice from two opposite parties, the 
one pointing backward to the flesh-pots of Protection, the other urging them 
to struggle forward through their difficulties on the path of improvement. 

* Protection has this year fallen ridiculously, not by the assault of its ene- 
mies, but the desertion of its supporters. Whether the dreams of other re- 
lief will be realized, a few weeks will show; but in any case the farmers 
will soon discover what blind guides they have followed. 

‘* Improvement, on the other hand, has more resources than ever to offer ; 
and its loudest opponents, stooping from the heights of their eloquence, must 
soon pay to it a silent tribute by consenting to purchase new manures 
and less uncouth implements. Chemistry and mechanism have beaten poli- 
tics and protection. 

“ When I made a stand against those who were leading the farmers by the 
wrong road, I knew what I risked, and had counted the cost. In all 
struggles many must fall, but these too are satisfied if they learn that victory 
is on their side. 

* Deeply feeling the imperfection of my own services, and your former 
kindness; thanking, too, most warmly those friends who have aided me to 
the last, I have the honour be, gentlemen, your obliged faithful servant, 

* Pusey, July 12. Prive Pusey.” 

Mr. Pusey’s friends were deeply disappointed at his retirement. They 
submitted to his decision, but would not submit to allow Mr. Vansittart 
an unopposed return. It had been arranged that Mr. Walter, M.P. for 
Nottingham, should second the nomination of Mr. Pusey; but as soon as 
Mr. Walter learned Mr. Pusey’s intention to retire, he returned to town 
on other engagements. On the gy ny Thursday, at Abingdon, 
after Mr. Palmer, Lord Barrington, and Mr. Vansittart, had been pro- 
posed and seconded, Major Court proposed Mr. Walter himself as a fourth 
candidate, without his see ane. or concurrence. Mr. James Norris, of 
Sutton Courtney, Berks, and Common Councillor of London, seconded the 
nomination. The three Conservative candidates made speeches ; a show of 
hands was taken, which proved to be in their favour ; and thena poll was 
demanded for Mr. Walter by Major Court, and fixed for Monday and Tues- 
day. In the evening, however, Mr. Soames, of Wokingham, arrived in 
Abingdon, and stated, as Mr. Walter’s solicitor, that though he had not 
been able to consult him, he was sure Mr. Walter would prefer that his 
name should be withdrawn. Major Court and Mr. Norris consented to 
act on this opinion, and the nomination was virtually withdrawn; but 


| the poll being fixed, the formality of keeping it open must be gone through 


next week, 

Buckinauamsuire. Mr. Disraeli and his late colleague, Mr. Dupré, 
met a body of their constituents on Wednesday, at a dinner in the Anchor 
Inn, Newport Pagnell; and Mr. Disraeli put forth a shadowy manifesto 
of the “principle” on which the “compensating equivalents” to the 
agriculturist are to be managed. His oration was so finespun that it 
does not admit of being woven into the compact stuff suitable for our 
columns ; so it must be judged by samples. 

“Gentlemen, the old question was simply this. You said it required a 
system of legislation which would secure to you an artificial price : you were 
always taught to believe that in raising prices you would find redress; and, 
in my opinion, it would have been very wise not materially to have destroyed 
the old system. But there is another view of the case—another view of your 
position—another means by which you may obtain redress—and a means 
more practical than recurring to the past, which is beset with infinite diffi- 
culties. It is, not to increase prices in order that you may have a fair re- 
muneration for your toil; but it is, gentlemen, to reduce the cost of produe- 
tion. Now that is the sound advice which the agricultural interest must act 
upon. You are told that it is one of the necessities for the prosperous con- 
dition of England that the bread of the people should be cheap. Well, I say 
take care that the producer of that bread shall be able to produce it as cheap 
as possible. Now, gentlemen, you will find if you adopt that view of the 
case, that you who are occupiers of the soil will more gradually get the feel- 
ing of the country in your favour, and at the same time more perfectly 
secure compensation for yourselves. It is, as I have said, in re- 
viewing the system of taxation which exists, and in the adjustment 
of that system, that the cultivators of the soil will find that com- 

nsation which they have a right to expect from the abrogation of that 
aw which gave them artificial prices; and I say, in accordance with the 
spirit of the age and with the temper of the country, let your produce now 
be raised upon the cheapest possible principle. But then, it follows you must 
not allow your native produce to be shackled by laws which hinder the pro- 
ducer from competing with foreign countries. It follows that, in the new 
principle of justice, the cultivators of the soil shall no longer remain the 
only p sol incapable of receiving a fair profit for their industry. It follows, 
you must take care that the same justice be done to all her Majesty’s sub- 

ects. And I am well aware, gentlemen, if the question be viewed in that 
light, and if taxation shall certainly be placed upon a new principle, I am 
convinced we shall be able to bring forward measures of relief which will re- 
ceive the sympathy and approbation and support of all the various classes of 
this country.” If his counsel were accepted, they would receive “ an effi- 
cient and effective remedy.”” “I do not mean to say, gentlemen, that a 
negligent man without capital would find any remedy much to his advantage. 
That none of you would desire. But I say the cultivator of the soil, who 
embarks in his undertaking with ardour and with enterprise, with all the 
personal conditions requisite to success—who brings an adequate amount of 
skill on the one hand and a fair share of capital on the other—will then be 
allowed to enter on his undertaking with a fair prospect of obtaining that 
remuneration to which he is entitled.”” ‘‘ We have been sometimes asked, 
‘ Why don’t you say what you willdo?’ Why, —. we ought to go 
to the country upon principle, and not upon details. We say we think there 
should be measures brought forward to place the cultivators of the soil in a 
position to allow them to compete with foreign industry. That is the prin- 
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to tell you what these measures of detail are. Ay 


iple. We are not goin 
- Jt fair that English industry should be burdened ?—that 


or no, do you think it 
is the question.” 

So far as he could see, the results of the arby | 
the nation were evidence that the agricultu lass was about to give its 
sanction to such views as he had expounded. ‘I see some of the greatest 
towns in the country eagerly and zealously advancing to give us the oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward these measures, and that they believe such remedial 
measures to be just and necessary, An honourable friend has just men- 
tioned Liverpool, and Liverpool is the greatest port of England, much more 
extensive than London. But this decision of anees is not a 
nied by others equally startling and satisfactory. The city of Dublin has 
done the same; and I have learned within these few hours that the great 
manufacturing town of Belfast—the Manchester of Ireland—has returned 
two Members to support the Government. And if I take the other great 
ports of the country—Dover, Greenwich, and Plymouth—I find the same re- 
sult. Well, gentlemen, it is unnecessary for me further to vindicate the 
course which we took in opposition, and which we tean to preserve in 

wer. You have only to ere to that principle, and make justice to the 

d the condition of all those you return to Parliament; and I am certain, 
measures will be brought forward which will place you in a position to get a 
fair return with cheerfulness. I say with cheerfulness, for no man can do 
so where there is injustice.” 

“Tt is my firm conviction that the Government of Lord Derby will meet 
Parliament in the autumn with an absolute majority. To me that is not a 
subject of doubt. And the Ministry shall therefore no longer have to meet 
a hostile Parliament, or be restrained in its policy by an overpowering Oppo- 
sition. We shall meet Parliament prepared to do our duty, under a firm 
conviction that the country will steadily support us.” 

Campripcesure. The Honourable Mr. Yorke and Lord George Man- 
ners, together with Mr. Ball, the Protectionist tenant-farmer who has 
been brought forward to succeed Mr. Townley, were elected on Thursday, 
without opposition. Mr. Ball said that the system of Free-trade, as now 
tested by some years’ experience, is one of the greatest curses ever in- 
flicted on a country. But he presently went on with this qualification— 

“If we must have Free-trade, let the system be carried out fully: abolish 
all protection and restrictive laws, and that would benefit the farmer more 
than a revision of taxation. He would vote for the withdrawal of the May- 
nooth grant.” 

Devonsurre, Nortu. The late Members, Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 
and Mr. L. W. Buck, were reélected without opposition. But though the 
election was uncontested it was a very excited one. There had been a 
requisition to Mr. G. 8. Buck to contest on Protectionist ground the seat 
of Sir Thomas Acland ; and even this limited demonstration against one 
so enthusiastically respected by the great mass of the men of Devonshire 
aroused strong feeling amongst them, and made Mr. Buck senior a most 
unpopular mark on the nomination-day at South Molton on Tuesday. Sir 
Thomas Acland was escorted to the hustings, in front of the market- 
place, by a long line of yeomanry on horseback, followed by a large crowd, 
carrying the usual banners. 
ber of mounted supporters and by several carriages. Sir Thomas Acland 
was very generally cheered, but Mr. Buck was received with yells and 
groans. The two parties were most violent in demeanour ; and blows 
were exchanged, and sticks and stones thrown, before the proceedings com- 
menced. When the election was done and the Sheriff had made his official 
declaration, the name of Mr. L. W. Buck drew forth shouts of “* No, no!” 
In his speech of thanks, Sir Thomas Acland said he was pleased to be re- 
elected with his old colieague. 

Mr. T. Tepper—“ Sir Thomas is now returning good for evil. Point the 
finger of scorn at him. Mr. Buck, where is your son, who professed Pro- 


appeal made by Lord Derby to 
me 





Mr, Buck was accompanied by a smaller num- | 


tectionist principles, and went up to Exeter and stood on the principles of | 


Free-trade >” (Groans.) 

Sir Thomas Acland—“ You could confer no more inestimable favour than 
as hearty, honest, good-humoured, fair men, to hear without interruption 
my honourable colleague.” (Cheers.) 

An Elector to Sir Thomas—* Would you, or not, vote for the reimposition 
< the Corn-laws, if proposed, directly or indirectly, by the present 

inistry.” 

Sir Thomas Acland—“ The verdict has been solemnly given after many, 
many, many years’ contest ; and I am not the man to dispute that verdict. 
(Tremendous cheering.) Nor do I know where such a man is to be found, 
unless he should have lately escaped from some asylum,” (Renewed 
cheers.) 

Mr. Buék could scarcely obtain any hearing for a single word. He 
said he would do everything to allay the angry feelings of parties, and do 
justice to all classes of the community. 


Essex, Nortu. The Braintree Democracy, indignant at Mr. Beres- 
ford’s insult to them at his former election, when he called them “the 
rabble of Braintree,” resolved to have plenty of “row” at the nomina- 
tion on Tuesday. Sir John Tyrell was received with “ groans,' hisses, 
and a few cheers’; but Mr. Beresford was received with “ hooting and 
yelling so terrific and incessant that the proceedings were brought to a 
stand-still for ten minutes.” 
who appeared on behalf of a third candidate, besought the meeting to give 
Mr. Beresford a hearing. 

‘* Mr. Beresford is a member of a Government which has hitherto most 
skilfully concealed its intentions, and it is therefore the more necessary to 
listen to his explanations.” (Laughter, and cries of “No, no; let him 
apologize !”’) 


for me. Let them take care to carry the election of Messrs. Smith and 
Bramston triumphantly in South Essex, and then if they come to bear a 
helping hand to me I shall be thankful. That will be the way to beat the 
Whigs. I ask, gentlemen, is there a clergyman in all North Essex who 
will not be ready to support the man who is a friend of the Church, and to 
oppose him who is not its friend? Is there a farmer who will not support 
the Government that wishes to protect his interests >—for I say I am a Pro- 
tectionist still; I say I remain unchanged, and asI was. I never gave an 
opinion in this county that I shrunk from repeating, and I certainly am not 
going to do it now. Is there, I ask, an honest Protestant in all North Es- 
sex who will turn his back upon the man who has bearded Popery to the 
face, and who will do it again, whether it be in Ireland, or in the ‘House of 
Commons, or anywhere else ?”’ 

Mr, Thomas Barrett Lennard was proposed as a third candidate ; and 
in his absence, Mr. Hardcastle, late M.P. for Colchester, spoke for him. 
Mr. Hardcastle made a great onslaught on Mr. Beresford— 

“Just look at his name: it stinks in the nostrils of every one.” When 
he was not thought sufficiently talented in Irish blundering, he was sent to 
school at Coggeshall. Mr. Hardcastle hoped the meeting would show him 
that he improved his talent for blundering, and that he would not be re- 
turned. [Mr. Beresford—* It will not be so great a blunder as yours at Col- 
chester.’”’] That was not the first time Mr. Beresford had been out of temper. 
He held what could hardly be called an office, but it was the appointment of 
whipper-in to the Tory party ; and what did they think were his duties? 
Why, to look after the young lords, who wanted to be at balls all night and 
yet to be present at the divisions, and generally to do all that quiet conveni- 
ent kind of work that “ made things pleasant” for his party. Why was it that, 
after he had been whipper-in for them for so many years, they at last grew 
tired of him, and were obliged to get somebody else in his place? After six 
years of opposition, amid the derision of the country, he was raised from his 
private position, and pitchforked into the office of Secretary at War. Well, 
that representative of the people came down into the country, and when he 
was met by expressions of dissatisfaction because working-men—as honest 
and independent as himself—feared he wished to put a tax on their bread, 
he thought proper to call them “ the rabble of Braintree.” (Marks of indig- 
nation and uproar.) 

The show of hands was in favour of Mr, Lennard and Sir John Tyrell. 

The poll for the first day, Friday, showed these results— 


yre + oof ee 46 ot ce co SEee 
ovesford.. «0 se oo cc co oc oo WW 
Lennard .c cc cco co co co co oo S46 


Essex, Sovrn. The late Members, Mr. Bramston and Sir E. North 
Buxton, were opposed by Sir W. B. Smijth; who was nominated by Sir 
John Tyrell. Mr. Bramston adhered stoutly to Protection, but expressed 
his doubts “ whether the political circumstances of the epoch on which 
we are about to enter, will be such as shall enable Lord Derby to carry 
out such measures of relief as he would desire to propose.” Sir E, N. 
Buxton thought that Free-trade, though suddenly introduced, had been a 
blessing to the bulk of the people; and he suggested that half the Malt- 
tax should be repealed. Sir W. B. Smijth said, that progressive changes 
were only steps to a Democratic Republic; a consummation which the 
return of Sir E. N. Buxton would hasten, 

At the close of the poll on Friday the numbers were— 


Brametom . cc «cs cc 08 cc of ce S19 
Smijth ... «eo co co cf co ce co 2418 
Baxtem «oc «cs cc ce 60 00 cf co Been 


Hamrsuire, Norru. Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Speaker of the late House 
of Commons, and Mr. Melville Portal, were reélected on Tuesday, with- 
out opposition. Mr. Lefevre’s speech seemed to imply a renewal of his 
candidature for the Speakership— 

He had spent twenty years in the public service, and for a considerable 
portion of that time had the honour of occupying the chair of the House of 
Commons. He had endeavoured to fulfil the duties of that office faithfully 


| and impartially ; but he had thereby been withdrawn from the ordinary du- 


| ties of a representative, 


| the repeal of half the malt-tax, 


He could, however, recall attention to the time 
when he had sought support as an independent county Member, when he 
had ventured to give his opinion on that agitating topic, the Corn-laws. 
Had the po he then proposed, (an eight-shilling fixed duty,) coupled with 

been adopted, much of the distress and loss 
which the agricultural body had sustained would have been spared them, 


| and the adoption of the present policy would have been gradually brought 


about without any injury to the community at large or to the farmer. With 


| respect to future measures, he should recommend the abolition of the law of 


Mr. Hardcastle, late M.P. for Colchester, | 


settlement. He thought that every county should be compelled to adopt a 
rural police, and that the cost of such force should be borne by the public 
at large. The whole expense of the public prisons and of prosecuting and 
yunishing offenders should be defrayed by the Government. But the most 
important of all was the promotion of education, which he should wish to 
see placed on a permanent basis, by which the rising generation of this 
country might procure a sound moral education. The duties of a Member of 
Parliament must, he believed, in future be laborious and responsible; but 
to whatever duty he might be called, he would endeavour to give a good 
account of his stewardship. 

Hants, Sovrn. There were circumstantial reports of an intended Li- 
beral opposition being revived at the last moment, but they proved un- 
founded. Mr. Henry Combe Compton, one of the late Members, and 


| Lord H, Cholmondeley, in room of Lord Charles Wellesley, now M.P. 


At last a hearing was given, and the Secretary at War availed himself | 


of it in this wise— 

_ “ Freeholders of North Essex, I address myself to you, and I do not so- 
licit ‘ the sweet voices’ of those who are not electors, but who are causing 
all this disturbance today. It devolves upon you to elect two Members to 
serve you in Parliament. You have a right to elect whom the freeholders 
choose, and not whom the rabble choose. (Zremendous excitement and up- 
roar.) I appeal to the freeholders, to the landowners, and to the clergy of 
North Essex, who I am sure will return me in spite of your brawls. (Great 
confusion.) I despise you from my heart, as the vilest rabble I ever saw.” 

he yells and hooting rose again to a tempest roar, and continued long. 
But the excitement and exertion could not be maintained for ever, and 
the candidate at last made himself heard, in a belligerent speech of con- 
siderable length. His most notable points were the following. 
“Why, gentlemen, we have done more in one short session than others 
have done in four long ones. I glory in belonging to such a Government as 


that; and I am sure the people of England—not those noisy people there, but | 2 : 
| shipowners being entirely ruined, and about the Americans and the Baltio 


the real people of England—will give to that Government their best support. 
This contest is a vexatious one. It is not a true contest. It is got up to 
draw away the fire from South Essex, where the confliet is hottest. But I 
counsel the freeholders of the Southern division to postpone their exertions 


for Windsor, were elected on Wednesday, without opposition. Lord H. 
Cholmondeley avowed himself a firm supporter of Conservative principles, 
but one who considers that the question of Protection is now “settled,” 
and that Lord Derby will not think of altering the present law. 

Herrrorpsumer, The candidates were nominated at Hertford on 
Thursday. They were Mr. Halsey, Sir Henry Meux, and Sir Bulwer 
Lytton, Derbyites ; Mr. Trevor, Mr. Bosanquet, and Dr. Pullen, Free- 
traders. The proceedings were very much interrupted by uproar; but 
the speeches, even that of Sir Bulwer Lytton, were uninteresting. Sir 
Bulwer Lytton attacked Lord John Russell, lauded Lord Palmerston, and 
contended that Lord Derby is entitled to a “ fair trial.” The show of 
hands was in favour of the Free-traders. 

Lancasuire, Sovrn. Mr. William Brown, the late Member, was re- 
elected on Wednesday, and Mr. Cheetham was elected in succession to 
Mr. Alexander Henry, the retiring Liberal colleague of Mr. Brown, both 
without opposition. Mr. Brown made a statement in reference to the 
effect of the repeal of the Navigation-laws on shipping, to which his enor- 


| mous interest in shipping gives authority. 


“ A great deal had been said about the shipping interest, about English 


merchants running away with all the trade, in consequence of the repeal of 
the Navigation-laws. Now, what was the fact? The American registered 
and licensed tonnage was 3,772,439, while the British was 4,332,055 tons ; 
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the former being about one-eighth less than the English tonnage. The 
would see presently what a large share of the American trade the Britis 
registered shipping had. The British ships registered in the United King- 

dom in 1848 had 125,940 tons; in 1849, 121,266 tons; in 1850, 187,530 
tons; in 1851, 149,599 tons, the largest amount on record. The increase of 
British tonnage in the three years before 1848, the year when the Navigation- 
laws were repealed, was 813,000 tons; and in three years after repeal 963,000 
tons. The British ships and those of all other nations entering and departing 
from Great Britain in 1851 were 15,980,198 tons; while of British shipping 
alone there were 9,820,876, or 61 per cent on the whole amount in favour 
of British ships. The’ American ships were 1,567,070 tons, being only 16 
per cent of the British shipping. Comparing the five months ending in June 

851 with the same period in 1852, the British gains were 123,374, and the 
foreign loss 167,232. The Liverpool shippin now employed was 3,737,666 
tons; whereas, in 1844, it was only 2,632,712 tons, having increased in the 
six years 1,104,954 tons. The increase from 1828 to 1836 was 457,315 tons ; 
1836 to 1844, 491,553 tons; and 1844 to 1852, 1,104,954 tons.” 

Mr, Cheetham professed the political creed of an advanced Liberal and 
Free-trader ; and added in reference to religious endowments, his opinion 
that “ either all religious denominations in the country should be equally 
contributed to by the State, or else none should be endowed.” 

LeicestersuirE, Nortn. Mr. E. B. Farnham, one of the late Mem- 
bers, was reélected, and the Marquis of Granby was elected in succession 
to his uncle Lord Charles Manners, on Wednesday. A third candidate, 
not present, Mr. Harris of Leicester, ‘‘ a devoted man of the people,’’ was 
put in nomination by the Liberals, for purposes of speechmaking, but was 
withdrawn. Lord Granby argued at some length in favour of Protection ; 
but his hearers gave no favour to his opinions on this subject. 

He had affirmed that both the Spitalfields weavers and the Leicestershire 
stockingmakers were alike worse off, and to prove this let them speak for 
themselves. They had met together and affirmed that, in consequence of 
foreign competition, they could not live, and had asked for protection from 
foreign competition. (Cries of “* We want no protection!’’ and confusion.) 
If they really were benefited by Free-trade, they might depend upon it that 
the system would never be reversed ; but if they were not benefited, they 
would ask again for protection. (Loud cries of “Never!” from a band o 
stockingmakers in front of the hustings.) Pointing to a man in the crowd, 
who had been exhibiting a loaf at the end of a stick, and calling out for 
** cheap bread,’’ Lord Granby exclaimed, ‘* What has become of that loaf >’”’ 
The man produced it. ‘Ay, there it is,’’ resumed the Marquis; “ hold it 
up higher.’”” The man did so, holding it far above the heads of the mob. 
“ There,” said Lord Granby, “‘ you see there is no use in putting a big loaf at 
the top of a pole, where the people can’t reach it.” 

Passing to another branch of the subject of taxation, he adverted to the 
sugar, coffee, and timber duties. ‘‘ Those were not levied for protection, 
but for revenue.” ‘ There was the greatest possible difference between a 
duty for revenue and one for protection. THe would take the case of tea, on 
which there was a duty of 2s. 2}d. a pound. They might, with great bene- 
fit to the working classes, reduce the duty on tea a shilling a pound; which 
would vastly increase the consumption of that article, as it was not a duty 
for protection.” 

In conclusion he said, if it were possible to return to a better system 
without resorting to protection, let them do so; but he questioned whether 
they could, even by an adjustment of taxation. He would ride the horse 
Protection so long as he was fit to go out with, but when not fit he would 
take the beast of burden so far as it could carry him. Greatly as he 
esteemed privately the members of Lord Derby’s Government, he wished to 
be returned for that constituency under no false colours; and therefore he 
said he would not render it his bind support, but would seize every oppor- 
tunity of supporting it generally. One man alone of that Government caused 
him to place considerable confidence in it, and that man was Mr. Christo- 
pher. He had boldly declared what his opinion and the opinion of any Go- 
vernment he continued to be connected with must be. 

The show of hands appeared to be in favour of the Marquis of Granby 
and Mr. Harris; but as soon as the Sheriff had officially declared the 
se pee for them, the name of Mr. Harris was withdrawn, before a poll 
had been demanded by anybody. 

Mipuvrst. Mr. Secretary Walpole was reélected on Friday, without 
ae His speech of thanks was a defensive exposition of the Derby- 
ite policy. 

Its main and opening division was an elaborate financial discourse, to prove 
that Sir Robert Peel’s legislation of 1842 was a just and equal policy, which 
produced advantages to the country in increasing the employment of the 
— and diminishing pauperism and crime; but that his legislation of 

846 was onesided and ey nes to the country, lessening the earnings and 
savings of the people, and increasing pauperism and crime. The policy of 
1842 was supported by the whole Conservative party, that of 1846 only by a 

ortion of it. The evils of the policy of 1846 were to be remedied, not, Mr. 

alpole thought, by a reimposition of duties, but rather by adjusting the 
taxation so as to make it more fair and even. 

_ Other portions of Mr. Walpole’s speech contained a sketch of political par- 
ties, and references to the questions of defending our religious institutions 
and conserving our Parliamentary system. There were four parties in the 
last Parliament, and there will most likely be the same number in the 
coming one,—the followers of Sir Robert Peel; those of Lord John Russell ; 
the Ultra-Liberal or Movement party, energetic and able, but not likely to 
obtain the confidence of the country; and the followers of Lord Derby. The 
Peelites are men of great ps and ability, but so few in number that they 
must unite either with the Conservatives or the Whigs. The latter they 
might join from motives of ambition, though there is little fellow feeling be- 
tween them. “If they did, the former Government party would gain con- 
siderable weight and importance by that connexion; but they would add 
another page in the history of the inconsistencies of public men.” 

Our religious institutions had been menaced from without, and they had 
been menaced from within. While he was opposed to those attacks, he would 
maintain for the assailants the utmost and fullest toleration ; but in doing 
so, if any one, under that plea, interfered or encroached upon the prerogative 
of the Crown, or the law of the land, or the rights of the people, his answer 
would be that such a toleration could not be endured. With regard to the 
attack from within, he would speak of that with a degree of hesitation. The 
establishments of this country give a liberty of action to all its members; 
but it could not give that liberty of action to singularities of any kind which 
might produce disputes or lead to division. He would endeavour to kee 
all its members within its pale, so that they should live in harmony an 
peace. He believed that their establishments were great depositories 
of sacred truth, and he would do all he could to strengthen them. 

In reference to the Parliamentary franchise he said, he was strongly opposed 
to any organic changes. He thought Lord John Russell, with all his merits, 
had committed a mistake in introducing the franchise measure of last ses- 
sion. “ He would redress all practical grievances or abuses, and would do 
all he could to improve our institutions; but organic changes he would 
strongly resist. He believed, however, if the new amalgamation of party 
were carried into effect, we should have a great organic change. That was 





“the reason why he would not, and could not, give his adhesion to the further 


extension of reform in Parliament.” 

Norrincuamsurre, Sourn. Mr. Hodgson Barrow, the late Member, 
was reélected; and Lord Newark, whom Mr. Barrow defeated sixteen 
months ago, was now quietly returned as the successor of the other late 
Member, Mr. Hildyard, who retired. Mr. Barrow declared he would 
give no slavish support to any party leader; he would hold himself an 
independent Member: but he was bound to declare that he entertained 
great respect for the nobleman now at the head of the Government, whom 
he believed to be anxious to benefit the suffering agriculture. Lord 
Newark rejoiced that a Conservative Government had acceded to power— 

He regretted that there was no probability of the public voice es fa- 
vourable to the carrying out of protection to agriculture ; yet he believed the 
Earl of Derby would do something to ameliorate the condition of the agri- 
eultural class. He hoped they should hear of no more grants to Maynooth, 

Oxrorpsnire. A portion of the Conservative party of Oxfordshire felt 
it unjust that Lord Norveys should be driven from the seat which he has 
occupied during twenty years, for anticipating by one or two Parliament- 
ary sessions that full adhesion to the Free-trade system which the other 
Members are no doubt only biding their time to yield. Some of the Ra- 
dicals of the city of Oxford sympathized with this feeling, and resolved to 
support a Liberal Conservative scheme to nominate Lord Norreys despite 
his published address of resignation, and raise a fund for carrying out his re- 
turn free of expense to him—at once as a rebuke to the sinister influences 
which had procured his resignation, and as a testimony of personal respect for 
his frank and independent character. At the nomination, on Monday, Mr, 
Harcourt was proposed by Sir H. Willoughby, and seconded by Dr. 
Phillimore, a Free-trader. Lord Norreys, who was not present, was 
nominated hy Mr. Vincent, a respectable Conservative publisher in Ox- 
ford, and Mr. Towle, a Radical papermaker. Mr. Henley was nominated 
by Sir H. Lambert and Mr. Lechmere; the latter of whom said, the 
longest liver present would not live to see a tax again on corn. Colonel 
North, the Conservative candidate who proposed to occupy the place of 
Lord Norreys, was nominated by Colonels Fane and Dawkins. 

Mr. Harcourt asserted the position of an independent Member, who has 
never connected himself with any political party in Parliament. 

He avowed the belief, that it is entirely out of the question that any tax 
on corn should be renewed in the approaching session. He said that he had 
supported the Reform Bill, and that if further changes, which he considered 
reasonable, just, and not dangerous, were proposed, he would never set his 
face against alteration because it was alteration. 

Mr. Henley, though personally respected in Oxford, had much difficulty 
in getting a good hearing; the mob being violently inclined to hold fast 
the “ big loaf.” 

‘“‘ There is no one more anxious,” he said, “ than I am that the working 
men of this country should have the means of purchasing and enjoying as 
much of the necessaries and luxuries of life as it is possible. (‘‘ Six boba week!” 
Groans.) It would have been more to the purpose if these questions had 
been asked six or seven years ago. (‘‘ Oh, oh /’’) There is no intention now, 
as far as I know, in the mind of any man, to reimpose those laws which the 
general voice of this country has completely rejected. (‘* Will you vote 
against them?’ Uproar.) I have before, in this hall, refused, and I always 
will refuse, to give any pledge upon any subject ; but this I will say, that I 
believe it as little likely as that the Thames shall run backward—to adopt 
what has been well said by a noble lord in another place—that any proposal 
to reénact those laws shall be made.” (Renewed uproar, which put an end to 
the speech.) 

Colonel North could obtain no hearing at all. 

The show of hands was in favour of Harcourt, Lord Norreys, and 
Henley ; and a poll was demanded for Colonel North. 

Lord Norreys published a handbill, stating that he desired to persist in 
his resignation; and adding, that if he were elected circumstances would 
compel him to resign the seat. The Liberal Committee replied with a 
handbill, stating that if he did so resign the seat when elected, another 
candidate would be forthcoming in his room. 

The poll, however, was decidedly against Lord Norreys. 

Henley .. «ce co oc eos «0 cf ce aun 
North. .. oo of cf cf cc co ce IDL 
Harcourt.. «2 cc oc cc cc os coc 1998 
Blerweys 2c ce ce ce ce oe ce ce OD 

Oxrorp Universrry. The nomination was on Saturday, in the Shel- 
donian Theatre. The polling commenced that day, and was kept open till 
Wednesday ; but the success of Mr. Gladstone was so marked from the 
beginning, that Dr. Marsham communicated to his committee on Tuesday 
evening his intention to retire from the contest. The poll on each suc- 
cessive day was as follows— 

Saturday, July 10. 
Sir Robert Inglis .. .. «2 «os of «© 
Mr. Gladstone... .. «2 oo oF ce es 236 
Dr. Marsham .. 2 os «+ os . 
Monday, July 12. 


Inglis oo 00 ee ce co ce co co OD 

TN PC ee ee ee ee ee ee 

TEMMORGER co 6s ce ce ce 0s ce ce Oe 
Tuesday, July 13 

Inglis so se 4s os se 6s Se a6 Be 

ee ee ee ee 

Marsham .. 747 


Close of the Poll— Wednesday, July 14. 
Inglis oe. ee ce 6s se 00 «0 oo 
Gladstone... «2 «+ oe: oe oo ov oe 1108 
Marsham .. «2 oc cc cc cc co oo 758 
Majority for Gladstone over Marsham..........——350 

The whole constituency is 3474. At the election in 1847 the numbers 
were— 

Sir Robert Inglis .. .. «2 «2 oe «+ 1700 
Mr. Gladstone... .. «2 cc of oc ce 997 
Mr. Bown 1. cc ce ce ce cc ce SM 

Thus it appears that not only is the position of Mr. Gladstone strength- 
ened by 101 votes, but that of the senior representative has lcst strength 
to the extent of 332 votes. 

The Standard of Monday noticed conspicuously, as matter of boasting, 
that several members of the Derby Government had taken the earliest op- 
portunity of recording their votes against Mr. Gladstone— 

‘Among those who polled early on Saturday for the Warden of Merton, 
we noticed the Right Hon. the President of the Board of Trade, the Right 
Hon the Secretary at War, Viscount Cranley, and Sir John Yarde Buller.” 

SrarrorpsuireE, Nort. Mr. Adderley and Mr. Smith Child were re- 
elected on Monday, without opposition, Mr, Adderley came out as a very 
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marked adherent of Lord Derby, though he did not retract his own ad- 
hesion to Free-trade, noted some months ago. 

He attacked Sir James Graham for his charge against Lord Derby that he 
advocated a policy out of office which he has abandoned in office, and now 
seeks to kick down the ladder by which he ascended to ~y, The last man 
in the world who should launch such charges against Lord Derby’s friends 
was Sir James Graham, inasmuch as that right honourable Baronet was one 
of those who, by his distinguished talents and his eloquence, formed that 
great party of which Sir Robert Peel was at the head twelve years ago. It 
was Sir James Graham who aided in building up that party which he had 
since deserted, and now daily traduced. One fine morning that distinguished 


person suddenly deserted his old friends ; he rushed over to the opposite side, | 


seized the weapons of his opponents, and flung them in the face of his old 
friends. He, > om of the lights of Sir Robert Peel’s great party of 1841, now 
talked of cheap bread for the people, and for old women cheap tea. Mr. Ad- 
derley hoped that the country would t ish en 

that kind, and one who constantly adhered to his principles. Those who 
like Lord Derby, like a man who performs what he a, who is the 
leader of the band that supports the old Conservative policy ; and I hope he 
will carry it out successfully. He is not like Lord John Russell, who brings for- 


| 


| their propriety—shocked to a degree that seeme 


irection. He must choose his ground as best he may. He is now slippin 

into sloughs and bog-holes; presently by a dexterous effort he places himse 
for a moment on firm footing, but in an instant after he is again floundering 
in the mire, until, his spirit exhausted, and his strength entirely failing 
him, he sees the hopelessness of contending with the difficulties which sur- 
round him, and lies down in complete despair. One night we heard the Go- 
vernment panning sentiments in the highest tone of Conservatism; the 
next night they regaled our ears with remarks that seemed to have been 
gathered from the sty of Radicalism. One —_ they were frighted from 
fatal to human delicacy, by 
Mr. Hume and his proposals; the next, they fearlessly gave expression to 
doctrines which no Chartist would disdain to utter. For my part, I did not 


—<“ of his condition, that he is unable to pursue a straight course in any 


| hesitate to declare my sentiments with respect to their vacillating policy. I 


roperly distinguish between a man of | 


ward little measures, like the little Reform Bill, to support his falling Adminis- | 


tration. Lord Derby will not truckle to the Pope one day and kick him the 
next, but he will maintain consistently the policy of the Conservative party. 


He will do that in office which will best conduce to the support and the | 


maintenance of the peace, the welfare, and the prosperity of the empire.” 
Sramrorp. The election for the Marquis of Exeter’s borough was on 
Saturday last. Mr. Herries was again returned, and Sir Frederick The- 
siger—dismissed from Abingdon—was chosen here for the first time. There 

was a very adverse mob; but Mr. Herries was respectfully listened to. 
Mr. Herries refused to concede that the Derby Ministry is now before the 
country on the single narrow issue of Free-trade or Protection. ‘Our oppo- 
nents will not allow us to come before you to plead our good conduct in the 
past, or to appeal to what we propose to do for you in the future. ‘No,’ 
they say, ‘your business is with one problem only—you are here to decide 
one question only—the simple question of Free-trade or Protection ; and all 
other matters must be lost sight of—all other national concerns must be dis- 
missed from consideration, until that one point has been definitively set at 
rest.’ Gentlemen, that is not our judgment. It was not on that solitary 
rinciple that we would have founded our policy or based our claim to pub- 
fie confidence. But since the issue has been thrust upon us, we accept it. 
We had come here to see whether it shall be decided by the majority of the 


constituencies of this great empire, that England shall progress in that course 
those adversaries of our faith who favoured the aggression to agreement wit 


of policy which has been pursued for so many years under our opponents,— 
whether our Colonies are to be doomed to merciless destruction, and one after 


told the noble Lord then at the head of the Administration, that his 
fluctuations, his vacillations, would bring ruin and discredit upon him- 
self and his party; and I forewarned Lim, that if he strained the 
reins at one moment and flung them on his horse’s neck the next, 
he would be hurled headlong down the steeps of Democracy at last.” 
Look at their course in reference to the Papal aggression. ‘You are all 
aware, that when that insolent attempt was made to invade the Queen's 
supremacy by parcelling this free country into ecclesiastical districts for Ro- 
man Catholic bishops, a feeling of indignation ran through the veins of the 
nation—(A ery of “ Big loaf! big loaf! big loaf!”’ and great laughter)— 
and every Protestant in the land was alive to the danger. (* Big loaf'!’’) 
The noble Lord, then Prime Minister of the Crown, carefully watched the 
signs of the times. He listened for the faintest sound—he turned his face 


| to catch the slightest breath of popular expression ; and, at last satisfied that 


the feeling of the country was aroused, he came forward with that celebrated 


| Durham letter in which he gave expression at once to his own indignation 


| poor ! =? 


and to that of the country. The Protestant population of the kingdom were 
naturally gratified at such a declaration of opinion from one in a position so 
exalted and authoritative. Like Fluellen the Welshman, who believed all 
the words uttered by Pistol at the bridge, they relied implicitly on the 
noble Lord, and believed that they had found in him a trusty and chival- 
rous champion. But did he follow out the views he at first so valorously 
expressed? (Cries of “ Big loaf!” and “ Don’t tax the bread of the 

No. There was » Me in a neighbouring kingdom. He found 
that it would not be possible for him to act independently if his political 


| existence were to continue ; and therefore, with a view to conciliate all parties, 
he introduced the very smallest modicum of legislation that the cireum- 


the other to be cut off like deadened branches from the country to whose | 


prosperity and glory they once so materially contributed ; and whether we 
shall go on in a course of reckless and impetuous legislation, trampling under 
foot the wealth, welfare, and happiness of the landed interests oF the king- 
dom ; or whether we shall not rather maintain our Colonial empire inviolate, 
protect our landed interests in security and strength, and cherish the salu- 
tary influence on the happiness of the people of the Church of England.” 


“Such were the questions which we believed to be involved in the great | (Roars of laughter.) 


struggle in which the country is now engaged : but since our opponents will 
not have it so, let us pause for a moment to consider what, up to this mo- 
ment, has been the result of the contest, viewed even in the narrow and re- 
stricted aspect to which they now desire to limit it. From a list which I 


| 





hold in my hand, and which I believe to be strictly accurate, it appears that | 
up to the present moment there have been lost to the cause with which my | 


honourable friend and I are identified 16 seats, and that there have been 
ained to that cause 32. Liverpool, second only to London in commercial 
importance, has ejected two of the best and ablest advocates of Free-trade, 


and chosen in their stead two gentlemen who are pledged to the moderate 


policy of Lord Derby. Cambridge also, a place of great importance, has ma- 
nifested its sense of the test to which our opponents have driven us, by 
electing two representatives who hold opinions similar to those entertained 
by my hensapehte colleague and myself, and similar to those which are most 
in favour with you. 
succeeded ; in Boston we have succeeded; in Lincoln we have succeeded. 
Where, in this neighbourhood, have we not succeeded? As I have said be- 
fore, so I now repeat, we accept the issue even on the terms in which it is 
defined by our adversaries, and we fearlessly await the result.” 

At the end of Mr. Herries’s speech, a little scene happened, which is 
pleasantly reported by the Morning Post. 

A gentleman of diminutive stature, and wearing a white hat, stepped for- 
ward, and, after making a polite salutation to Mr. Herries, intimated his 
anxiety to ask that right honourable gentleman a question. 

Mr. ae mar You are Mr. Richardson, if I mistake not? 

The gentleman in the white hat acquiesced. 

Mr. Herries—“ Then you must permit me to say, I do not hold you par- 
ticularly well qualified to ask any man 2 question.” 

Mr. Richardson—* With all respect, you are mistaken. I wish to know 
whether, in the event of any honourable Member proposing in the House of 
Cumeinen extension of the suffrage, you will be prepared to support such 
a proposal ?”” 

fr. Herries—“ Before answering that question, Mr. Richardson, I have 
an interrogatory to put to you, to which I hope you will do me the favour to 


reply. 

Ate Richardson, whose manner was peculiarly mild, and whose general as- 
pect was meekness itself, took off his white hat, and with a captivating smile 
assured Mr. Herries that nothing could afford him greater pleasure than to 
answer any question that might be proposed to him. 

Mr. Herries—“ I have seen it stated in a publication of authority, that 
you have declared your intention to shoot a distinguished nobleman [the 
Marquis of Exeter} residing in the neighbourhood of this borough. I wish 
to know, Mr. Richardson, whether you ever made any such declaration ? Did 
you say so ?”’ 

Mr. Richardson (with the sweetest smile imaginable)—“I have never re- 
gretted having said so—if I did say so.”’ (Cheers, groans, and laughter.) 

Mr. Herries—“ Then, permit me to say, you are not a fit person to put a 
a ;° any man of honour or probity.”” (Loud cheers, groans, and 

aughter. 

ir Frederick Thesiger opened with exuberant gratitude to the electors 
of the “ancient and independent borough” of Stamford; and then went 
on to expatiate on topics which Mr. Herries had, from indisposition, 
handled but briefly. 

“We have refused to meet our opponents on the narrow ground which 
they have scattered with pitfalls for our reception. Our battle-tield is the 
whole range of the constitution.” To that high ground he challenged them 
to remove the battle, and he looked with confidence to the result. The late 
Ministry condescended to every pretext to conciliate the favour of all par- 
ties. “They lived from day to day on the crumbs of assistance they could 
we up anywhere, and they were supported by voluntary contributions. 

heir course might be compared to that of a traveller walking at night over 
a country covered with swamps and quagmires. Such are the cruel contin 


In Grantham we have succeeded ; in Grimsby we have | 





stances would permit of. He did just enough to irritate, but nothing what- 
ever for security. The consequence was, that when he endeavoured to as 


him upon those measures which constituted the very basis of his government, 
he found they failed him in his hour of need, and he was obliged to abandon 
office in despair. Then, again, consider the noble Lord’s conduct with re- 
gard to the introduction of a measure for the extension of the suffrage, a 
topic to which Mr. Richardson just now alluded, with no great advantage to 
himself. (Laughter, and an appalling shout of “ Cheap bread for ever!” 
and “ Don’t rob the poor !’’) ty accomplished friend is anxious for a big 
loaf, and with all my heart and soul I wish it was in his mouth this minute.” 
(The reporters of the other papers, less gentecl than 
he of the Morning Lost, represent Sir Frederick as less tolerant to the De- 
mocracy and less courteous in his wit. “I suppose that man wants a big 
loaf: I wish he had one in his throat.” They sho report, that when Mr. 
Richardson repeated to him the question put to Mr. Herries, Sir Frederick 
“ treated him with the same indignant scorn as Mr. Herries, and told him 
he was like an ass in a lion’s skin, who frightened every animal he met till 
his deception was discovered.”’} 

The close of the proceedings is thus described— 

* As at Harwich and other boroughs, so too at Stamford, the mob regard 
the hustings as their peculiar perquisite, and no sooner has the last speaker 
made his bow than they rush like an army of wolves upon that devoted 
structure. The hustings on the present occasion were rather more valuable 
than usual, and the ravenous ferocity with which they were assailed by the 
rabble beggars description. Hatchets, axes, mallets, saws, and sledge-ham- 
mers, were brandished in every direction ; and in less than five minutes the 
rostrum was levelled to the ground, and its assailants were fighting like 
devils for the dismembered timber.” 

Surrotx, East. Sir E. 8. Gooch and Sir Fitzroy Kelly were chosen 
again without opposition, on Wednesday. The Solicitor-General made a 
long speech in correction of “ misrepresentations”’ of his sentiments on 
oe policy, by which he alleges that the public journals aggrieve 

im. 

He approved of that legislation of Sir Robert Peel which repealed the im- 
ar on a great number of articles of constant and daily consumption 

y all classes, as calculated to benefit the great mass of the community ; but 
when he came to the crowning act of the Government of Sir Robert Peel, 
the repeal of the Corn-laws in 1846, there he stopped, there he protested, 
there he denied any substantial good, and affirmed that the measure was 
followed by unmitigated evil. Having thus generally redressed himself, Sir 
Fitzroy at great length set himself once again to prove the proposition he 
has before advanced, that though 3,000,000 quarters of wheat, and a propor- 
tionate quantity of other corn, were imported in 1850 and 1861 beyond the 
imports of 1845 and 1846, yet “‘ the food of the various classes of this coun- 
try was not increased ’’—* the comforts and enjoyments of the people as a 
mass were in nowise increased’’; because the ae production of this 
country was less in 1850 and 1851 than in 1845 and 1846, by a larger quantity 
than the excess of imports. He then followed Mr. Walpole through the 
figures quoted by him last week, to prove that the savings of the poor were 
less, the poor-relief by the parish was greater, and the registers of crime 
were swelled, in the three years following 1846. The rest of his speech was 
in the same vein. An allusion to Harwich produced from him the assertion 
of his belief that the alteration of the Navigation-laws “ has gone fur to 
annihilate one of the most important of our manufactures.” 

Surrey, East. The Conservatives of East Surrey, after they were 
disappointed in their hopes of a Protectionist candidate, by Mr. Fresh- 
ficld’s explicit statement that it would be hopeless for him to come forward 
in that character, struck up a vigorous contest with two Conservative 
Free-traders for their candidates. Mr. Locke King and Mr, Alcock, the 
late Liberal Members, were attacked by Mr. Antrobus the banker, and 
Mr. Cleasby, a distinguished graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
canvassing during the past fortnight has been incessant; the politicians 
of London actively sharing in the business of an election in so adjacent 
a county. At a dinner of the Conservatives in Croydon, after market- 
hours on Saturday last, Mr. Antrobus said, he believed that the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer “ is capable of bringing forward” a scheme 
which, without imposing taxation upon others, and by greater economy in 
the public expenditure, may give relief to the agriculturist. 

To that economy he looked, and to that economy he looked almost alone, 
for any benefit which the Government would have it in its power to offer to 
the farmers. He felt that a Protectionist line of policy had come to an end. 
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He had often told his agricultural friends, that they must cease to attempt Newdegate .. «se oc os of ce oe 2308 
to recover that which they had lost, and that what t ~~ must now expect to Spooner .. «se co co co co c¢ ce 2288 
obtain was small compared with that which had been taken away from them. Craven ..s co oc 00 ce co co co 108 


He had py wy ay ae pos = West -— ~~ the same Skipwith... .. «se «cc co co oe ec 1882 
position as the lan interest ; for he was not dis to give to one YoRK f > . 
what had been taken from the other. He felt that this uestion of pro- | Pesca ore | ecw l wapeenedl — Members, Mr. Cayley and the 
tection was settled—unfortunately for the country, as he believed, but that Mr. Cayley ‘caid to the crowd, whew ne strongly for the “ big loaf” — 
it wan iettled notwithstanding. He, however, when in Parliament, would |  H6 wanted to know if they had all hada big loaf since 1846. (4 Voice— 
take the earliest opportunity of gaining free trade as regarded other interests, | « since 1849 we Aave.”) Well, if they had all had a big loaf, he congratulated 
upon the principle that if protection were withdrawn from one interest it | them upon it; and he was cuse these Ges Be ame mare glad than himself 
ought to be withdrewn from all. He did not pledge himself to vof® for the | yien the poor man hed a full board before him. His object had been to 
thee of the Ma ; nai jeune Pw ic credit must be kept up. But | ord protection to Britishindustry. (.4 Voice— What does that mean ?”’) 
The last Administration ee ae a Goth at the — —e | He meant, to enable those who laboured to have a fair remuneration for their 
h lost h re eet a —s and $0 long a8 | jabour; for otherwise what was the use of their going on? He saw before 
such sume were lost to the country, it was hopeless to expect that anything him many York tradesmen, and he wanted to know whether their profits 
could be done for the farmers, because there was no fund to doit from. The had increased since 1846. (Cries of “No!” and * They have since 1849!"’) 
at See as Curing — pa deny had given « constitution to ene | Well, then, since 1849. (A Voice—“ ‘ehave better tving, more money to 
> dhe nid, “ Give. hy re bh ee aba ee our Colonies, share, and eight or ten shillings a week to buy food and clothing with.’”’) 
| tinny ive them the right of eons hemeelves, and save us, the He was speaking to the shopkeepers now: had they not lost more at the 
nous yoy _ gy = ‘ the present Govern- counter than they had gained in the cupboard > (No, no!’’) Well, he was 
yn li ooh he naked tor _—— th ¢ the > Pepa told — — glad to hear it, for they might depend upon it, he did not stand there to op- 
h : " ~" ‘4 senate ef Aga pose their interests. If there was any one member of the present Government 
¢ at he felt he had little to offer to them ; and he feared that but little could whom he could put into competition with a member of the late Govern- 
be done by ony ey for their benefit. é | ment, that person was the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Disraeli. 
At the nomination, on Monday, Mr. Antrobus said— __ | He did not Polieve there was any person in the House of Commons better able 
He believed that wages had risen, that employment had increascd, and | to grapple with the subject of the finances of the country than that gentle- 
that trade had flourished. (Cheers, and a cry, “ Free-trade for ever !”) | man, ft was a very difficult problem Mr. Disraeli had to solve ; but he had 
He, for one, _ Was not disposed to go back. I e took the most public oppor- | jt from that gentleman’s own lips, that he conceived the financial question 
tunity of stating, that he had most fully determined, and this determination | to be the problem which the next Parliament would have tosolve. The great 
he had arrived at on the day the Corn-laws were repealed, that Protection difficulty was with regard to indirect taxation.” 
neither would, could, nor should be restored. (Cries of * Oh !”’ and cheers.) | 7 + 


He had been asked whether the farmers were aware of it. He said yes, they | ScorLanp. 2 

must have known it ; because they at first sought for two Conservative Pro- | Bure County. Mr. Stuart Wortley, Recorder of London, was reélected 
tectionists, and they did not ask himself and his friend Mr. Cleasby until | without opposition. 

they found that a Conservative Protectionist had no chance of being returned. He adhered, with expressions of attached reverence, to the policy of the 


He had been told in innumerable cases by persons whom he had canvassed, | late Sir Robert Peel in financial matters; but confessed that the grant to 
“T ama Conservative myself, and I want to be assured, in the first instance, Maynooth had entirely failed in its object, and that the Roman Catholics 
whether you are entirely prepared to support Free-trade.”’ are now struggling not for toleration but ascendancy. In the West of Eng- 

He repeated his opinion that little can be done except by economy. ‘Much | land, Lord Palmeston had been asked what Government he would support : 
as the farmers had suffered, he was convinced that little could be done for | his answer was, that all would depend upon the future. If he were asked 
them by legislative interference. They might take off taxes from the farmers | the same question, he would tell them frankly that he did not know: he 
which the manufacturers would never submit to ; but if they abolished such | never knew public affairs in such perplexity ; and as to the Ministry which 
taxes, they must do it by economy in the expenditure, and by avoiding Caffre | was to be intrusted with government, this was still, in his opinion, in the 
wars, in which we had lost 3,000,000/. of money.” womb of time. If he were asked if he had confidence in Lord Derby, he was 

He was convinced that an extension of the suffrage was coming, and that _ afraid he must say that he had mot confidence in his Lordship and his Govern- 
with increasing intelligence and improved education it could not long be | ment. 
withheld. But he was not going to support such a scheme as that of Mr. | Mowyrnose. Mr. Hume was returned on Friday last, without opposi- 
Locke King, to alter the qualification of half the present constituency for | tion, ‘The “veteran Reformer,” according to his wont, went over the 
pe ey oe pte a to _ = ee . —y — history of his forty years’ struggle in and out of Parliament against abuses 
tapestry hgmate 7 yr opt PO 2 et Me ny and sinecures; congratulated himself that his opinions have gradually 
household suffrage, if they me Oy ave Cae Sates Sek Cheee Save 16 been adopted by his opponents and embodied in the law of the land; and 

Mr, Cleasby spoke in a similar tone, . [ further congratulated himself by anticipating the award of history, 

He had no hesitation in saying that he was in favour of the cheap loaf. In reference to his party position he said—“I have sometimes seen my 
He was not for going back, but for going forward. We had got the cheap friends, whom I had supported nineteen times, turn round when I went 
loaf, and now let us have the om on va beer, lat the alleviations made against them the twentieth ; and they would have kicked the old lion if they 
be such as would be beneficial to all classes ; and, with such an Administra- (019 And no man was more ready to do so than the late chief of her Ma- 
tion as the country now possesses, there is the fairest prospect of such _o- jesty’s Government: and yet I have a warm feeling for Lord John Russell. 
plus in the revenue as will enable the Government to take off, if not all at Tis true, by his dilly-dallying and see-sawing he lost the confidence of my- 
once and immediately, the unfair, partial, and odious tax upon malt. The .oi¢ ang others, who turned from him in disgust; but I cannot forget what 
repeal of the Malt-tax would be beneficial to the farmer and to the labourer. he has done; and, having willingly and cheerfully acted under his banner 
So far as he could see his way to the alleviation of the burdens which press ¢,, years, I would be a recreant to my principles if I did not acknowledge his 
unfairly upon the farmers, it is in this direction: but he wished nothing to great services, and say that no man can have rejoiced more at his return for 


be done to revive class animosities. : eo Tie Gite of Saien tie 5 tame dene! 
The Liberal candidates made the most of their adversaries’ “conver- = Mr. Hume then marched on his habitual ground of “figures.” The mili- 
sion.” Mr. Locke King could take very high ground. tary expenditure was once more his main point of attack. ‘‘Since the Duke of 


He was proud to stand up before the electors of East Surrey, in these times Wellington was at the head of the Government, our military expenditure has 
of political apostacy, as an honest man. (Derisive laughter from the Con- | been increased so as to require 6,000,009/. a year of additional income, and 
servatives.) His opinions were unchanged, and he — unchangeable. He to require all that you raise by the Property-tax to meet this expenditure 
was no new convert; he was not indeed a convert at all, for conversion im- alone. Lord John Russell at first proposed to raise a Militia of 150,000 men 
plied a change of opinion. He was born a Free-trader; and he was proud | —that lost him his party and his place. The next Government was too wise 
to say that it was his father [the late Lord Kin } who from the very first | to retain all, but too cunning not to take a large share. Hence they pro- 
opposed the introduction of the Corn-law in 1816, and fought the battle | posed to raise 80,000 ; 50,000 to be drawn this ran and 30,000 the next, with 
singlehanded for many a long year before Villiers, Cobden, and John Bright | power to raise 20,000 more if required; all of whom have to be armed, 
had thought upon the subject, and before the people of England were taught drilled, clothed, and paid out of the public funds. In 1832, on the principle, 
to believe that a tax upon their bread was an oppression. | I suppose, that ‘a new broom sweeps clean,’ the Whigs reduced the Esti- 

Mr. Alcock observed that the farmers had no candidate at all if not the mates; and but the other year, when the Financial Reform movement 
Liberal candidates. | pressed on them, they made another attempt at reduction, and did some good ; 

It was impossible that Mr. Antrobus and Mr. Cleasby could be their can- | Out the broad fact stands out on the public records of -_ ny at = 
didates, because they claimed to be as good Free-traders as their late Members. | Very time they were stirring up this military Pwd they ds il oy pe i 
If the farmers were really converted to Free-trade, then it would be a most tary oo ap command than France, and more soldiers and sail 7 tis popes 
unworthy and disgraceful thing if they did not give their votes to those who | 2/,000,0( a4 civilized subjects than are required yk abs ar 1835 we 
had been in the forlorn hope in the battle of Free-trade, rather than to those | than 100,¢ )0,000 of semi-barbarians. I shall make t 8319 On a olen C ve 
who only entered at the breach to share the pillage and participate in the eee An meen ee oe meer Seen wm aking » totalat 

. i rely the malingerers : culkers | 4 ery, Engine ke. ; 27 24 — gs 
honours, and whom he considered to be merely the malingerers and skulkers 116,590 Le, ion in 1852, ty eee 101,937 Infantry” Cavalry, and regu 


of that party. aoe ae : : — ‘ ~ 
T x oo lar Militia; 15,582 Ordnance Corps, Artillery, Engineers, &c. ; 39,000 Sea- 
These w se numbers at the close of the poll, on —— P men and Marines,—total 156,519. and showing an excess of 39,929 men in 
‘Alook Te ee aa Ri fe these departments alone. But to these must be added, as available defensive 

A o. fas ieee forces, the Militia Staff, 18,500 enrolled Pensioners, 9200 Dockyard Batta- 

Cle > - sit cats halla a 1949 lions, 14,600 Yeomanry Cavalry, 5717 Coast Guard service, 12,321 Irish Police 

cee, rc egal Se acl on lig Rs Constables, 13,200 Police in England and Wales, and 8442 Channel Islands 


Warwicxsuire, Nortu. The late Members, Mr. Newdegate and Mr. | Police,—being a total of 81,980 men: and if to these again you add those 
Spooner, were opposed by Liberal candidates,—the Honourable Keppel | who are to be raised under the new bill, you have a total force above 318,000 
Craven and Sir TI’. Skipwith. The nomination, on hustings at the vil- | men; to which may also be added 40,000, which the bill gives power to raise 
lage of Coleshill, about twelve miles from Birmingham, was a scene of | if still more be required, —making in all-above 350,000 men. Now, was it =~ 
great excitement and violence. Special trains brought from Birmingham | Ts if Jis% © Sl wn tothe paniowongers themeelves? ‘But thisle not all” We 

; j at "e ier ¥ c. é rere K H Hy . 

and Coventry bodies of five, fret a here — fe * ape he have the naval forces in commission. Taking the same years as before, I find 
each pair of candidates. At first the adherents of t * he nese eailidateg | that while in 1835 we had 167 ships afloat, and 20,287 out of the 27,000 Marines, 
most numerous, but later in the day the adherents of the new candidates in 1851 we had 235 pennants flying, with 39,124 out of 42,000 Marines in the 
became the greater multitude, Tremendous uproar, and fighting, 80 | service. Now, the like number of all the armed forces in France, including 
general as almost to give the scene the character of a riot, prevailed | the Gendarmes and every kind of available force, did not number so high as 
during the whole proceedings. The “ Liberal” partisans at last prevailed | this: and was it not, therefore, a monstrous injustice of this country to try 
over their opponents, and drove them off the field; and the consequence | and raise the panic that we were defenceless >? In India the total number of 
was that very few words of what Mr. Spooner or Mr. Newdegate had to | the Queen's 9 is only 25,500, with 269,000 of Native troops; and, as I 
say were heard. Mr, Craven declared he would oppose the present Ad- | have already said, these are all that are required to protect ey A. 
ministration and support any Liberal Government ; and Sir Thomas Skip- semi-barbarians, while we need 350,000 men to protect and govern 27,000, 
with said the same. The old Members said they would oppose the ag- | of Christians?” (‘‘Shame!”) 

gressions of the Roman Catholics; the new candidates answered that Eprxsuren Crry. The nomination was on Monday. After the dearth 
they would oppose all return to commercial protection. The show of | of candidates which was so notable five weeks ago, there appeared at the 
hands was altogether in favour of Craven and Skipwith. last moment to be no fewer than six. Mr. Cowan, the late Member, was 


The polling on the first day, Thursday, was in favour of the late Mem- | proposed by Bailie Brown Douglas, and seconded by Dr. Greville ; Lord 
bers— its . = Provost M‘Laren, by Mr. M‘Crie and Mr. Law; Mr. Macaulay, by Mr, 
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Adam Black and Bailie Morrison ; the Honourable T. C. Bruce, by Mr. 
Pringle of alg aw and Mr. Hill; Mr. Campbell of Monzie, by e 
Boyd and Mr. Monteith of Broich ; Professor Dick, by Dr. Renton and 
Councillor Lindsay. The speechmaking was not very interesting, and is 
briefly reported. Mr. Black stated that the supporters of Mr. acaulay 
intended to take on themselves the whole burden and expense of his elec- 
tion. 

Mr. Cowan denied that he had coalesced with Mr. Bruce, and 
recommended the friends of Mr. Macaulay to beware of any such al- 
liance as had been publicly recommended with the ——— of the 
Lord Provost. In reply to questions, Mr. Cowan said he thought the 
ballot would be attended with inconveniences: he would oppose bad mea- 
sures from any Government, and give factious opposition to none ; but he 
thought that the present Government had introduced some good measures, 
such as the New Zealand Bill. ; : 

Lord Provost M‘Laren relied mainly on his local services : for instance, 
his instrumentality in passing the bill for establishing out-door schools in 
connexion with Heriot’s Hospital, whereby 20,000 children have been 
educated. 

Mr. Bruce declared himself entirely favourable to Free-trade; and said 
he thought that the ministers of all religious denominations should con- 
sult and codperate in the framing of a measure for education. 

Mr. Campbell repudiated Toryism and Whiggism alike : he was against 
the past and the present Government alike— 

He was opposed to Lord Derby, because he thought he had not yet suffi- 
ciently indicated his love of progressive reform, and because he thought this 
new-born love for cheap fi and free trade had been forced upon him. He 
opposed Lord John Russell, because he found him side by side with Popery, 
and endowing Popery with funds. 

Professor Dick said, he came forward to enable the inhabitants to ex- 
press their sentiments in reference to the “auld Kirk,” and the obnoxious 
tax by which it is upheld— 

“A great deal has been said about Maynooth getting 30,0002. a year ; 
while it seems to be entirely forgotten that the inhabitants of Edinburgh are 
paying 10,000/. a year to support eighteen ministers for doing little or no- 
thing.” 

The show of hands was in favour of Mr. Campbell and the Lord Pro- 
yost. The polling took place on Tuesday; but Professor Dick did not 
go to the yote. 

Macaulay. . 
Cowan... . 
M‘Laren.. . 
Bruce.. .. . 
CEE .o. ce es. 00. +0. 06. cc cc . 

At the declaration of the poll on Wednesday, Mr. Black stated that 
Mr. Macaulay had offered, if his supporters thought it proper, to go to 
Edinburgh by the express-train and be present at the declaration; but he 
was in such a delicate state of health that it would be a severe trial. His 
friends at once advised him to delay his coming for a few days. 

Mr, Cowan acknowledged, with thanks, that he had received the 
second votes of a number of the supporters of all the other candidates— 

— of these had been given out of personal friendship, and others be- 
=. ey considered him the least objectionable out of a bad list of can- 

i ; 

Lord Provost M‘Laren claimed a victory in defeat— 

It appeared that so many as 1559 electors of the city had registered their 
votes in his favour—being 15 more than were represented to belong to him 
on the polling-day. These voters, he held, consisted of the very heart’s- 
blood, so to speak, of the Liberal party. Mr. Cowan had 195 votes over him, 
but he observed it stated in the newspapers that 390 votes were split between 
Mr. Cowan and the Conservative candidate. There were also, from a com- 
pact entered into, a large number of plumpers given to Mr. Cowan towards 
the close of the poll, for the express purpose of keeping him out; so that if 
these were deducted he had a decided majority over Mr. Cowan of the Libe- 
ral portion of the constituency. It was a fact about which there could be no 
me that Mr. Cowan owed his seat to the votes of the Conservative party. 
(Cheers and hisses.) 


cc ce co co 1873 
o ce ce oe 1754 
oo oe co ce 1559 


co ce co ce 1066 


IRELAND. 

Betrast. The late Liberal Member, Mr. Robert James Tennent, is 
rejected, and two Derbyites, Mr. Richard Davison and Mr. Hugh M‘Cal- 
mont Cairns, are returned. There were very serious collisions between 
the partisans of the opponent candidates during the election; and the 
Liberals make heavy charges against the Derbyites of intimidation and 
corrupt influences. The numbers at the close of the poll were— 

SUING oc ce ce ce ce ce ce ce ERD 
Cairms «ce co cc 08 ce ce cc co 1203 
Tennent .. «2 cc oe ce co ce oe 904 

After the election, the animosities of the two factions led them to ex- 
tremes ending in loss of life. The Dublin paper, Saunders’s News Letter, 
= by the correspondent of the Zimes on Thursday, states that the 

tomanists first attacked the house of one Ball, a Protestant ; and that 


three persons were shot in the fray. As it was feared that there would 


be retaliation, a party of the Constabulary were stationed in the excited | 


quarter, and they maintained order and calm till about the time the peo- 
ple left work at the factories ; but as soon as the people left the factories, 
the two parties came into collision at so many points that the Police could 
not restrain them, and at last there was a desperate and general conflict. 
‘The principal scene of action was between College Square North and Bar- 
rack Street. For nearly an hour a desperate fight continued almost without 
intermission, notwithstanding all the efforts of the small body of Constabu- 
lary present to restore order. The two parties successively assailed each 
other, and retired, according to the fortunes of the fight, or as either were 
driven off by the Police. The attack was not confined to the persons of 
their adversaries. They began to wreck the houses on either side of the 
street, each party assailing those in which the families of the opposite party 
resided. The windows were demolished with stones to such an extent, that 
at this moment there is scarcely a single window in Durham Street which is 
not completely demolished, in many of them the sashes being completely 
torn out. Fire-arms were now in requis tion; and many of the combatants, 
some from the street and others from the houses, kept up a continual volley 
from muskets and large pistols, which gave the spectator the idea of a town 
being sacked. We have been credibly informed that upwards of sixty shots 
from loaded fire-arms were fired during this affray, and that one man (a Ro- 
manist) was seen to take deliberate aim, and fire from a window in his house, 
at least fifteen times into the street below. It is strange that a greater amount 
of bloodshed did not occur than that which we have to record,—namely, the 
shooting of a lad of sixteen years of age, named Henderson, who received one 
ball through his breast and another through his wrist. He was taken to 
the hospital in a dying state: the ball was immediately extracted from his 
body, but we have heard that he cannot survive, if he be not already dead, 








Respectably dressed women were seen supplying the combatants with huge 
paving-stones and brickbats, which they carried from the rear of their houses 
in baskets, in their aprons, and in crocks, to the street-front; and while the 
stones were flying an balls whizzing above their heads, young girls were 
breaking the larger brickbats into more handy missiles for the use of the 
rioters. One woman was seen at a window signalling to the Romanist party 
beneath when to advance or when to retire, as she perceived the motions of 
the Police. Meantime, information was sent to the Mayor, Mr. 8. G. Fen- 
ton; who arrived shortly after nine o'clock, and read the Riot Act, ordering 
the people to disperse. Mr. W. 8. Tracy, R.M., was also present, issuing 
orders. About the same time, in consequence of an application forwarded to 
the barracks, a troop of ~~ and two companies of the Forty-sixth Foot 
made their appearance on the ground, and rapidly cleared the streets in every 
direction.” 

Corx Criry. The two seats were contested by four candidates,— 
Colonel Chatterton, Mr. W. L. Perrier, Mr. Sergeant Murphy, and Mr, 
William Fagan. The main topic at the nomination on Friday was reli- 
gious persecution. Sergeant Murphy’s speech contained some strong pas- 
sages on that subject. 

‘“*T thought we all in Ireland were about to combine in a system of har- 
monious action, and that religious differences would be consigned to oblivion. 
But how changed the scene became! how bitterly was I doomed to disap- 
pointment. And to what is this change to be attributed? To the dominant 
spirit of Protestant sectarianism—to that spirit of national as well as secta- 
rian intolerance which regards the interests of England and Scotland as 
paramount and superior to the interests of Ireland. But for this sectarian 
intolerance I attribute no peculiar blame to one party more than another. 
They were but the barometers of that rancour ever inherent and scarcely ever 
dormant, in the vast mass of Protestant England and Presbyterian Scotland, 
They were exponents of that feeling, and hoped to profit by it in their bid- 
dings for place and power. It was from religious persecution that the seven 
United Provinces obtained their independence. Causes less important have 
produced momentous results. The Whigs were turned out of power: they 
were a weak and vacillating Ministry; and, therefore, they fell unregretted 
and despised. But who are their successors? Who is their Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? I'll tell you what he is. He is a political adventurer, who 
p saereye on politics, as a blackleg on the turn of the dice, or the fluctuating 
chances of the turf. He is, I admit, a man of talent— ing power of 
irony and sarcasm—a brilliant novelist, an accomplished conversationalist 
and diner-out—a specious and sophistical debater, and a political trader. 
Such is the profound statesman they have selected as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He has no fixed principles, and his late acts clearly showit. .. .. 
In 1852, he has after all his denunciations and invectives adopted the Free- 
trade budget that Sir Charles Wood brought in; and what does he say? 
He says now that free trade—hear it, ye Protectionists !—sheds a halo round 
the humble homes of the poor man, and confers prosperity on all classes, I 
remember sitting near the Duke of Cambridge, with whom I have the honour 
of being acquainted, and upon Disraeli’s making that declaration, I heard 
Lord Derby turn round and say, in a kind of playful playhouse whisper— 
‘Balaam was paid for curses, and had only blessings.’ ” 

The whole election proceedings were a scene of violent contest. The 
Cork Reporter says— 

“We do not recollect to have witnessed for many years a contested clec- 
tion at which there was so much angry feeling exhibited on the part of the 
populace. At the polling-booths in the Lee Ward, so great was the riotin 
and interference by the mob with the voters, that the booths had to be cl 
early in the day, and the polling suspended; and notwithstanding the pre- 
sence of a large force of Constabulary and military, voters were maltreated, 
stones were falling on all sides, and the greatest rioting prevailed. In the 
course of the day the houses and shops of many, supposed to be adverse to 
the popular candidates, were assaulted and the windows smashed. Seve 
of our respectable fellow-citizens were attacked and beaten in the most 
cowardly manner.” 

The Derbyites were defeated. 

Murphy 7 #8 8 «#8 * «8 «Ff 1246 
Fagan co co co co of of ce oo LEO 
Chatterton .. «+ «s eo ce ce §=6888 
Porrior 1. cc co cc cc os cc co I06 

Drocuepa. Sir William Somerville, defeated at Canterbury, was 
suddenly proposed here, but was again rejected. When Mr. James 
M‘Cann had polled some two hundred votes, Sir William’s name was 
withdrawn. 

Dvsiin. 


The Derbyites have another “ triumph ” in the return of 
their two candidates, Mr. Gro and Mr. Vance, by a majority of some 
fourteen hundred votes over Mr. Reynolds, The defeat of the latter is 
ascribed chiefly to the extraordinary numbers of the old Protestant freemen 
who were dragged up to the poll, from all parts of the kingdom ; but Mr. 
Reynolds also asserts the prevalence of intimidation to a great extent. 
During the progress of the poll on Saturday, Mr. Reynolds a 
peared in the Assessor’s Court, and gave evidence that the poll- 
clerks were putting the election-questions to certain of his voters 
from the South Dock with whom the poll-clerks were officially con- 
nected as employers, in an intimidating manner; and that they 
also threatened his agents and himself with arrest on their interfering to 
protect the voters, ‘The Assessor instantly sent official subordinates to 
check such practices, and to report to him for the punishment of the of- 
fenders. Mr. Reynolds asserts that there have been some hundreds of 
cases of personation of freemen who are dead, or gone out of the country. 
The polling resulted with these figures— 

Geegem cc ceo cc oe 00 os 00 co (0al 

Vance «so co ce oo ce ec co ce 4429 

Reynolds.. .2 «os os of 8 oe vce S019 

After the election, there were violent proceedings by the antagonist 
factions. The partisans of Mr. Reynolds broke the windows of the Re- 
verend Martin Doyle, a Catholic, because he voted for Grogan and 
Vance; and then went and completely demolished the windows of St. 
Peter's Church, in Aungier Street. 

Dunpatx. Mr. George Bowyer, the English barrister, and law-adviser 
of Cardinal Wiseman, was returned without opposition. 

Gatway Borover. Lord Dunkellin, the Whig candidate, backed by 
the influence of the Marquis of Clanricarde, was rejected, and the two 
late Members were chosen again. 

Mr. Anthony O'Flaherty .. «. «+ «+ 640 
Mr. Martin J. Blake 1. «2 «s «+ «+ 462 
Lord Dunkellin .. «2 «oe «+s ee «+ 264 

Lorenicx Crry. The fierceness of the contest here surpassed even 
that of the contest in Cork city. The candidates were Sergeant O’Brien 
and Mr. Robert Potter, Roman Catholics, and Mr. Francis William Rus- 
sell and Mr, Thaddeus O'Donnell. At the nomination, on Monday, 
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there was a mob of twenty thousand persons. The nomination proceed- 

ings are described by a Dublin correspondent— : 

“The court was opened at half-past ten o'clock ; when the candidates and 
their friends were admitted to the galleries. To depict the scene would at this 
moment be impossible. Benches, bars, and seats, were torn up by the mob 
in the Liberal interest, and hurled with tremendous violence at Mr. Rus- 
sell and his friends, several of whom were cut and wounded. A man was 
flung from the gallery, and spiked on the rails beneath. Not one word could 
be heard from either proposers or seconders, and the candidates at either side 
were not allowed to speak a word. This evening the windows of every Roman 
Catholic in Limerick who promised to support Mr. Russell were shivered to 
atoms by the mob, and military and = are in requisition in all quarters.” 

The military were attacked with stones; five of the dragoons were 
unhorsed, and two officers were wounded: Lieutenant Knatchbull is 
named as one of the wounded officers. The troops had to charge; and 
the result was that thirteen persons were next day under hospital treat- 
ment. On Tuesday the position of things was thus described by the 
Limerick Reporter— 

_ “The city in a state of siege. Artillery with lighted matches make an ex- 
citing display as they go through the streets with their guns of heavy mettle. 
Dragoons parade the streets with drawn swords and carbines loaded. The 
approaches to the city in every quarter are occupied by strong detachments 
of military and police.” 

The regult of the polling was— 


DUO. go as 1608s “ee os (ce oe OD 
Russell 1c ica on 00 ce ce ce oe 461 
PENN cai Test/ en -ee setfee, co oo ee 
TT oa. tn. 0e- eb 06. 00 op of 


A letter of Wednesday en 

“Three Roman Catholic clergymen voted for Mr. Russell. At half-past 
six o’clock, a violent mob suddenly attacked the house of Mr. Frith, surgeon 
apothecary, Charlotte’s Quay, completely demolishing the shop-front, shut- 
ters, windows and sashes, and shop-fixtures. They flung the broken mate- 
rials, boxes, with the medicine-chests, drawers, and phials, into the river 
cngecite Kis house. The shop was thoroughly gutted of its contents. The 
police on the quay directly opposite were spectators of this work. Mr. Frith 
voted for Francis William Russell. Not a policeman interfered until the de- 
molition was completed, and the house left a miserable ruin. The house of 
Mrs. Kenyon, Thomondgate, mother of the Reverend John Kenyon, is dila- 
pidated by the wreckers.”” 

“7 p.m. The Royal Horse Artillery and Infantry are again called out of 

to patrol the streets.” 


Che Caurt. 


Tue Royal Family remains at Osborne, enjoying almost daily marine 
excursions in the Fairy yacht. 

The Duchess of Kent joined the family circle on Monday. The Prince 
of Salerno, and the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale, arrived at Osborne on 
Wednesday, for a visit to her Majesty. 

An excursion in the yacht to Portland Isle, for a sight of the progress 
in the construction of the Breakwater, was made on Saturday. Lord and 
Lady Downes received a visit from the Queen and Prince Albert, on 
Friday, at their residence, Burstead Lodge. 


Che Airtropalis. 


At a Court of Aldermen, on Monday, Mr. Hulbert sent in a protest 
against his nomination to serve as Sheriff, on the ground that he had been 
erroneously described as of the Grocer’s instead of the Girdler’s Com- 
pany. After discussion, it was resolved to take the opinions of the Crown 
lawyers. 

A deputation from the Corporation of London waited on the French 
Ambassador, at the Embassy, on Thursday, and presented to him for 
transmission to Paris the emblazoned votes of thanks passed by the Cor- 
poration some months since for the fétes of Paris given in their honour. 











Pickpockets are taking advantage of the confusion on the Blackwall 
Railway on og On Monday last, when a young man was committed 
by the Thames Police Magistrate for stealing a watch from a passenger in 
one of the carriages, it was stated that in “ the rush” at Blackwall terminus 
on Sunday evening nine watches and some purses were stolen. 

The Thames Police were actively engaged on Sunday in watching steam- 
boats to prevent the conveyance of more than the legal number of passen- 
gers: it 1s said that they succeeded. The proprietors ran more boats, and at 
shorter intervals, to mect the public demands, 


There was a fatal river accident near Blackfriars Bridge oh Sunday even- 
ing. Seven men and three women, relatives or friends of each other, hired 
a shallop at Hungerford stairs, in the morning, for a trip to Greenwich. 
About nine o’clock in the evening, the shallop was returning, with the flood- 
tide, through Blackfriars Bridge, on the Middlesex side, when she came into 
collision with the Dahlia steamer, which was going against the tide, down 
the river. The shallop was swamped, and its occupants plunged into the 
water. ‘Two were picked up by the steamer, and five were rescued by boats 
which put off from the shore; but John Weston, Anne Williams, a married 
woman, and Emma Bates, single, were drowned. One of the men saved, 
husband of Anne Williams, clung to the paddle-wheel, and he was much 

cerated. 

On Tuesday, John Maddox, mate of the Dahlia, who had charge of the 
steamer as the master was ill, was produced at Guildhall Police Office, on a 
charge of causing the death of the three persons by his wilful negligence. 
The witnesses examined were the survivors of the ~~ the shallop, and 
some persons who gave evidence for the prosecution. The survivors threw 
the whole blame on the Dahlia. The shallop was going with the tide, the 
steamer against it; the people in the steamer did not keep any look-out 
went out of their proper course, did not stop the vessel when shouted to, an 
did not aid the persons struggling in the water. Two brothers named Daw- 
son, seafaring men of Sunderland, who were on board the Dahlia, and who 
saved two people, censured the management of the steamer. The vessel was 
crowded with passengers, standing up for want of seats: had the steamer 
kept a proper course the disaster would not have happened; but when the 
people in the shallop shouted there was not time to avoid a collision. Neary, 
a waterman, a witness for the defence, gave testimony more in favour of 
the prisoner. He stated that the paddle-wheel was stopped before the col- 
lision, and that the persons in the shallop upset it by suddenly getting on 
their legs when the steamer struck the boat. Alderman Lawrence adjourned 
the inquiry for a week. Maddox was admitted to bail. 

The three bodies were recovered on Wednesday morning. The sufferers 
were young persons—the women each nineteen years of age, the man twenty- 
one. An inquest was opened, and was quickly adjourned, that the people 
connected with the steam-boat might be present. 


A fire at a ship-chandler’s in Haydon Square, Minories, on Thursday 
evening, caused the loss of two lives. While Crampton and Wilson, firemen, 
attached to Whitecross Street station, were directing a stream of water upon 
the flames, a lofty wall fell upon them. Crampton was taken out dead, and 
Wilson died in a few minutes after he had been conveyed to the hospital, 
The unfortunate men have left wives and families. 

A number of buildings have been pulled down in Great Carter Lans, to 
form the new street from London Bridge to St. Paul’s Churchyard; and this 
so weakened the premises of Messrs. Morgan and Co., shawl-merchants, in 
the churchyard, that on Monday morning they fell down into the street, 
Fortunately, the workmen saw indications of the coming disaster in time for 
every person to escape, though some did so with difficulty: a few bricks fe}] 
on omnibuses which were passing. 

Fatal cases of coup-de-soleil have occurred in London and the vicinity, as 
well as in the provinces. A nursery-maid at Notting Hill, a cheesemon- 
ger in Tottenham Court Road, and a labourer at Harrow, were among the 
victims, 





Che Provinres. 


Mr. G. M. Murray, the High Sheriff of Bucks, persists in obtruding 
his Roman Catholic chaplain on the Protestant Judges at the Assizes, 
At five o’clock on Tuesday evening, he appeared at the Aylesbury station, 
with his chaplain, to receive the Judges. A reporter writes— 

** The Reverend Mr. Morris, the chaplain, was not on this occasion adorned 
in his Romish garb of a priest : for the Royal proclamation against such things 
may have taught the Roman authorities care. He was attired in a court 
dress, and had the band of a priest round his neck. It will be remembered, 
that at the last Assizes Lord Campbell protested against a Romish priest 
being in the carriage of the High Sheriff, and also against his appearance at 
the opening of the commission ; and this gave rise to a controversy. Much 
interest was excited here to know what Mr. Murray would do, as Lord Camp- 
bell, in an earnest tone, told the Grand Jury it should not be repeated, and 
was contrary to the law. Both Judges arrived by the same traiv,—namely, 
Lord Chief Baron Pollock, and Mr. Justice Parke; and they were, much to 
the talk of many, escorted to the hall in the Sheriff’s carriage with the 
chaplain. The two Judges sat on one side, the chaplain and High Sheriff 
on the other. When in the hall, the commission was opened in presence of 
the chaplain. The carriage was then put in requisition, the same as before ; 
and the Judges were escorted as far as the door of the parish-church, where 
the Reverend Mr. Coles was in waiting to read prayers and to preach. The 
High Sheriff and his chaplain rode off to a building of very humble exterior, 
now occupied as a temporary Roman | and prayers were read by the 
resident priest, and a sermon was preached by the Reverend Mr. Morris. 
By acting in this way, the High Sheriff brings matters to an issue.” 


The Royal Agricultural Society has held its yearly show of agri- 
cultural live-stock and farming implements, at Lewes, the agricultural 
capital of Sussex. The concurrence of the climax of a general election 
and of most oppressive heat in the weather tended to make the attendance 
of visitors thinner than usual; but those drawbacks did not prevent the 
exhibitors from making a very excellent show of stock, and a show of 
implements unprecedented either in quantity or quality. The advance 
in the display of implements is ascribed to the stimulus given to this 
department of the show by the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park last year. 
Notable improvements have been made in all sorts of steam-engines for 
agricultural purposes, and in reaping-machines. Nearly a score of im- 
proved reaping-machines entered the competition. Messrs. Garrett and 
Co. bore off the palm, and it is said that they have already this year sup- 
plied 1500 of their machines to the British agriculturists. 

At the grand dinner of the Society on Wednesday, Earl Ducie pre- 
sided; and Sir John Pakington, Lord Palmerston, and the Earl of Car- 
lisle, were present, and made speeches. As usual, the late Foreign Min- 
ister was facile princeps: he discoursed delightfully on Roman agricul- 
ture; on the value of foreign guano, but the superior value of the home 
fertilizers which we still keep in our cities and away from our fields; and 
on the peaceful spectacle of social calm, and happy scientific emulation, 
amidst and contrasted with the strife of political elements now waging 
throughout the kingdom. Chevalier Bunsen acknowledged the political 
lesson. Mr. Lawrence, the American Ambassador, bade a probable fare- 
well to the Society. Mr. Thompson, one of the “judges,” wound up with 
satisfactory “facts’’ about the good influence on agricultural practice 
which the yearly improvements in agricultural machinery are exercising. 
Mr. Bruncl’s tubular suspension-bridge across the Wye at Chepstow 
was opened on Wednesday. A testing train of two hundred tons was 
driven across it, and caused a deflection of less than half an inch in the 
chief span, which is a hundred yards long. 








Margaret Barnes was killed in a fray between riotous electors and the 
Police at Liverpool, last week ; and a Coroner’s Jury have returned a verdict 
of ** Wilful murder’’ against Constable Slaney. Slaney protests that he did 
not kill the woman: even if he did strike the fatal blow, “‘ murder’’ seems 
an extreme verdict under the circumstances. Perhaps the following throws 
some light on the animus of the Jury—“ It is a notorious fact, that one of 
the Jury was one of rebel M‘Manus’s body-guard in 1848.” 

At Lincoln Assizes, Elizabeth Blackburn, wife of a publican, was tried for 
administering laudanum to her husband, with intent to murder him. The 
laudanum was given in the gravy of a steak: the wife was very tipsy at the 
time. After hearing the evidence, Baron Alderson said there was no proof 
of malice; it was probably a foolish trick, The Jury returned a verdict of 
“ Not guilty.” 

Two boys, twin brothers, have been committed to prison at Wisbeach on a 
charge of drowning another boy. The three were bathing in the Nene, 
when the brothers dragged their companion into deep water, and he perished. 
Their motive does not appear. 


A fatal railway accident has occurred at Burnley, from the negligence of 
some person. An excursion of Sunday-school teachers and children was 
sent on Monday, by the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, to Goole; there 
were thirty-five carriages, and more than a thousand passengers. The party 
did not approach Burnley on the return at night till half-past eleven o'clock. 
The train stopped at Sonniay station, a mile from Burnley, to deposit 
passengers and to detach the engine. ‘Trains enter Burnley by de- 
scending a decline, the speed being regulated by breaks. ‘‘ About 120 to 
150 yards before reaching the Burnley station, the railway crosses a small 
valley and some water by a bridge ; and at the end of this bridge next the 
station is an iron handle for turning the points, in order to shunt arriving 
trains upon the main line which is connected with the East Lancashiro 5 
departing trains starting from what is in reality a siding, running parallel 





to the other, but at a gradual rise, till it reaches the station platform, where 
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siding terminates abruptly at the masonry abutment of a bridge, 
Onich is p fee over the coon length of railway, between the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire and East Lancashire railways. At the plat- 
form, the siding or rails for departing trains is six feet above the 
arallel connecting line. The duty of the pointsman, whose name is Parker, 
js to shunt any arriving train, so as to descend the connecting line ; but in 
this instance he was not at his post—according to some accounts, he was not 
on the ground at all; according to others, he had got a deputy, who in turn 
neglected his duty, or was ignorant of what was required. Be this as it 
may, the points were not turned, (as they had been about an hour before, on 
the arrival in safety of an excursion-train from York,) and the impetus of 
the descending train, notwithstanding the use of the breaks, was so great, 
that it ran past the offices and station, and came to the solid timber buffers fixed 
horizontally to the wall of the skew bridge abutment; the effect of the two 
forces was to press upwards the fourth and fifth carriages from the engine, and 
to smash the body or frame of a of them — to —— It ne ai 
ime to cut open the carriages and remove the persons with, an nen 1 
canine ‘tet one man and three children had | been killed. The dead were 
Daniel Greenwood, a weaver, aged thirty-six ; a girl twelve years old, and 
two girls of ten. Mrs. Taylor, an elderly person, received internal hurts which 
threatened to be fatal. One man had his ribs fractured, and another had an 
arm broken. Many other persons were more or less cut and bruised. ; 
Parker was taken into custody. The stationmaster was in bed at the time 
of the accident, unwell : Gledhill, the station-clerk, was also absent—he was 
arrested, but soon liberated. 


Several cases of death from excessive heat are reported. At Cold Aston 
an old man dropped down dead while whetting his scithe; and near North- 
leach a she herd died in the fields. Several men had to be carried from the 
fields near Newport Pagnell, and one subsequently died. Three fatal cases 
are reported in Berkshire. 





IRELAND. 

The important news from Ireland solely concerns the elections, and is 
therefore found in its principal details under that special division of our 
news columns. The Government has full employment on its hands in 
despatching troops to the principal focuses of religio-political conflict at 
Belfast, Cork, and Limerick, and the minor centres of disturbances else- 
where. 

At Louth Assizes, James Kirk and Patrick M‘Coey were convicted of 
conspiracy and attempt to murder Mr. Eastwood, and Thomas Belton 
of felonious assault and robbery. The first two were sentenced to death, 
and Belton to be transported for life. Mr. Eastwood interceded for the men 
capitally convicted ; the Judge said he could only report his humane entreaty 
to the authorities with whom the fate of the men now rested. The Jury 
also had recommended Kirk to mercy. 


The entrance-fee to the Cork Exhibition is now only 6¢., and on an average 
3000 persons visit it daily. 

Shortle, a Dublin Policeman, waz sent to protect the property exposed at 
the Cork Exhibition ; but he took advantage of his position to s a num- 
ber of valuables. He is in custody. 


Three young females were bathing in the Shannon, in the county of Kerry ; 
a wave washed them from a rock, and all were drowned. 


SCOTLAND. 

The election of sixteen Peers to represent the Scottish nobles in the 
Imperial Parliament of Great Britain took place, in the picture-gallery of 
Holyrood Palace at Edinburgh, on Thursday. The ceremony, as usual, 
drew together a large assemblage: altogether, however, it was a very 
tame affair. Galleries were erected at each end of the apartment, one 
of which was allotted to the relatives and friends of the Peers, and 
the other for spectators of a less noble lineage. The Peers themselves 
were ranged round a large table in the centre of the hall; and, occupy- 
ing a prominent place in one of the adjacent side-seats, were the Lord 
Provost, Magistrates, and Town-Council of Edinburgh, in their scarlet 
robes ot office. 

The proceedings were commenced with Pe by Principal Lee, one of the 
Deans of the Chapel Royal. The list of Peers was then read over; when 
the following answered to their names—the Duke of Atholl, Duke of Mon- 
trose, Duke of Roxburghe, Marquis of Tweeddale, Earl of Home, Lord Strath- 
more, Earl of Haddington, Earl of Galloway, Earl of Lauderdale, Earl of 
Airlie, Earl of Leven and Melville, Earl of Selkirk, Earl of Kintore, Vis- 
count Strathallan, Lord Saltoun, Lord Cathcart, Lord Elphinstone, Lord 
Blantyre, Lord Colville of Culross. The oaths of allegiance and abjuration 
were then taken by the Peers. It was stated by the Earl of Selkirk that 
he held a proxy for Lord Reay. It was at the same time intimated by Mr. 
Walker, and Mr. Cosmo Innes, Principal Clerk of Session, that signed lists 
had been received from the following noblemen—the Duke of Queensberry, 
Duke of Lennox, Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, Earl of Morton, Karl of 
Eglinton, Earl of Wemyss and March, Earl of Seafield, Earl of Rosebery, 
Lord Grey, Lord Sinclair, Lord Somerville, Lord Torphichen, Lord Cranstoun, 
Lord Forrester, Lord Polwarth. 

The Peers were then respectively requested to write a list of sixteen of 
their number to represent them in the House of Lords. This having been 
done, the different lists were engrossed by the clerks, and the following were 
declared to be elected—the Marquis of Tweeddale, who had 34 votes; 
the Earl of Montrose, 34; the Earl of Home, 35; the Earl of 
Strathmore, 35; the Earl of Airlie, 35; the Earl of Leven and Mel- 
ville, 35; the Earl of Selkirk, 35; the Earl of Orkney, 34; the Earl of Sea- 
field, 35; Lord Saltoun, 35; Lord Gray, 35; Lord Sinclair, 35; Lord Elphin- 
stone, 35; Lord Blantyre, 35; Lord Colville of Culross, 35; Lord Polwarth, 
35. [The only alteration in the list of Representative Peers who served in 
last Parliament is the substitution of the name of Lord Strathmore for that 
of Lord Rollo.] 

The proceedings were then closed with prayer by Dr. Robert Lee, the 
second Dean of the Chapel Royal present. 





Early on Wednesday morning, a violent thunderstorm swept across a large 
portion of the West of Scotland. Considerable d was done by water 
at Glasgow, but Kilmarnock suffered most. There the river Marnock rose 
so suddenly that bridges were partially destroyed, and manufactories on the 

ks were greatly damaged—a dye-work was completely swept away. Five 
corpses were taken from the stream. It was surmised, from the suddenness of 
the flood, that a water-spout must have burst amid the hills. 

Three young men have perished in the Tay at Dundee, by the swamping 
of a boat which was ill constructed to encounter the slight roughness of the 
waves caused by a breeze meeting a flood-tide, and raising “jabbles ” over 
the sand-banks in the river. A party of five left Dundee for the Fifeshire 
coast. In the evening, one refused to return in the light and shallow boat ; 
but a young gentleman volunteered to supply his place—he perished. The 
boat was swamped by two waves; the five young men clung to it, but one 








soon trusted to the oars to support him. For some two hours no aid ap- 
proached. Then he who was clinging to the oars was picked up, and search 
was made for the boat; one survivor only remained clinging to it. Those 
who perished were Mr, Alexander Kinmond, son of a merchant ; Mr. Henry 
Bell, son of a deceased sailmaker; and Mr. David Kay—the volunteer—son 
of Mr. Kay, formerly Provost of the town. 


Foreign aud Colonial. 


France.—It is stated that the Government has determined that the 
oath of fidelity to the Constitution which is imposed on all public func- 
tionaries shall not be required of the clergy ; that some of the Represent- 
atives exiled after the 2d of December—for instance, M. Victor Hugo 
—are to be allowed to return to France; that Generals Schramm, Cas- 
tellane, St. Arnaud, and Magnan, are to be made Marshals. 

Some while since there were rumours in well-informed circles in Paris, 
that disaffection had shown itself among the mili at St. Omer. 
The Emancipateur of Cambray states, without a word of comment, that 
all the Police-agents of St. Omer have been suspended, by order of the 
Mayor. 

The Daily News reports that some change in the commercial policy of 
France towards freedom of trade is contemplated by Louis Napoleon. 

SwitzERLanp.—It is now asserted that the Federal Government have 
rescinded the order issued by M. Douey to M. Thiers, and has given him 
liberty to reside in any part of the Swiss Confederation. 

Bercium.—The Rogier Ministry has resigned. But it is thought most 
likely that another Ministry adverse to the Jesuits will succeed it. 

Germany.—The Emperor of Russia arrived at Potsdam again last Sa- 
turday, from Petersburg; the Empress having arrived there the day be- 
fore trom Wiesbaden. 

Inp1a.—The overland mail has brought papers from Madras to the 
10th of June, containing accounts from Rangoon to the 26th of May. 

The news is still news of success, On the 17th of May, four of our 
war-steamers started from Rangoon for Bassein, the chief port on the 
Westernmost branch of the Irawaddy, to capture that place. A force of 
400 of the Queen’s Fifty-first Regiment, 300 of the Ninth Native 
Madras Infantry, 60 Sappers and Miners, and a number of Marines, was 
landed at Bassein on the 19th, The place was defended by 4000 Burmese 
troops and 2000 armed “men of Bassein,” fighting behind stockades well 
mounted with artillery. After a brief parley, the place was tremendously 
battered by the guns of the steamers, and then taken by storm. The de- 
fence was bravely made. We lost three men killed, and had seven officers 
and twenty-four men wounded. The officers wounded were—Captain 
Rice, “very severely ”; Lieutenants George ‘Rice, Carter, and Ansley, 
“severely’’; and Major Errington, Captain Darrock, and Lieutenant 
John Elliott, “ slightly.” The enemy lost 800 killed, It is said that “a 
fair-faced dark-whiskered man was plainly seen on the works directing 
the artillery ; but whether he was an European or Armenian could not be 
discerned.” 

For the rest, the only important news of fact is, that the health of the 
troops was greatly improved. he reports are numerous,—on the one 
hand, that the King of Ava is dead, and his kingdom in confusion; on 
the other, that he is alive, and has sent 20,000 men to drive us into the 
sea; lastly, that the Peguans have risen against the Avan troops, defeated 
them in a battle, and are about to drive them wholly out of Pegu, and 
offer that part of the Avan dominions to the British. These last events 
are more probable 4 priori than credible from the trustworthiness of the 
report. ‘The Peguans have ever rebelled against Ava, and they actually 
sided with us in the last war. 

Unirep States. The American journals announce the death, for some 
time expected, of the Honourable Henry Clay; and they are chiefly 
filled with histories of his distinguished life, and accounts of the national 
solemnities which have attended his funeral. 

Henry Clay was the son of a clergyman of Hanover county in the State of 
Virginia ; he was born in 1777; and his father died while the revolutionary 
war was still in its course, leaving very scanty means for the support of his 
family. Henry came early under the notice of Chancellor Whyte, and un- 
der his patronage he began the study of the law at Richmond.’ Beginning 
practice in 1797, he removed to Lexington in Kentucky, and soon attained 
a leading ition at the Kentucky bar. In 1806 he was elected Sena- 
tor of the United States, in the room of a deceased Senator ; in 1808, a Mem- 
ber of his own State Legislature; and again in 1810 to the Federal 
Senate. In 1811 he was sent to the Federal House of Representatives, 
and was immediately elected Speaker; an unprecedented honour to a new 
member. He was a warm supporter of President Madison's policy of war 
with Great Britain; and was one of the Commissioners sent to Ghent to 
conclude peace with us. In 1818 he took the lead in advocating the - 
nition of the South American Republics; and he always expressed warm ad- 
miration of this country for our codperation in that policy. In successive 
Congresses after 1815 he had been unanimously elected Speaker of the 
House of: Representatives; and in 1824 he was one of the four candidates 
for the Presidency. Mr. Adams being chosen, Mr. Clay accepted a Secre- 
taryship of State under him; and held it to the close of Mr. Adams’s go- 
vernment. In 1831 he was again a candidate for the Presidency, and was 
defeated by General Jackson. It was during the government of Jackson 
that Mr, Clay effected one of those great Federal “‘ compromises ”’ 
which are the chief foundations of his fame as a statesman. The 
Tariff question threatened to dismember the Union; some of the South- 
ern States openly avowing the doctrine of nullification, and stubborn] 
preparing to defend it by arms, rather than submit to a Federal tari 
of a high Protectionist scale. At the last critical moment Mr. Clay succeeded 
in carrying a measure which saved the principal of Federal supremacy, and 
at the same time secured a tariff on a papery descending scale, which 
the Southern States were content to accept. Mr. Clay remained in Congress 
till 1842; when he resigned his seat, retired from active Parliamentary life, 
and practised assiduously his legal profession. In 1844 he was again put 
forward for President, against Mr. Polk, but only to be again defeated, 

1849 he was induced to serve once more as a member of the Senate. In the 
course of 1850 he effected his second great work of compromise. The pro- 
posed admission of the Pacific States into the Union had mooted afresh the 
question of Free-soil or Slave-soil extension; and Nullification doctrines 
were again so rife in the South, under the apprehension that the Abolition 
rty was about to gain a great triumph, that Mr. Clay had to put 
orth his highest powers of oratorical persuasion, and his most con- 
summate arts of party management, to effect the reconcilement of in- 
terests which passed the Legislature under the name of the Slavery Com- 
romise. This was his last as well as his greatest labour. His retirement 
rom public life altogether, last winter, from failing strength, is still freshly 








remembered by our readers. He died at a residence in Washington, on the 
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29th of June, in the arms of his surviving son, Thomas, and two of his in- 
timate friends. ° 

Mr. Clay had lost his eldest son in the Mexican war ; and his six daughters, 
all married, had bye aan him to the grave. 

The New York 
character in these terms— 

“He was a great and good man, but not ‘that faultless monster which the 


Tribune marks the chief features of Mr. Clay’s personal | 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The rival progress of the two great divisions of Parliament is indicateg 
in our second page: but we have to repeat the qualification which we 
made last week. The classification is of the most vague and untrust- 


world ne’er saw.’ He was impulsive, high-tempered, and impatient of con- | worthy kind; signifying no more than a probability that the new Mem- 
tradiction. His mental aptitudes inclined him rather to deal with facts than | 4 


with principles, and fitted him rather to solve present difficulty than to evolve 
and establish an eternal truth. Hence the great body of his speeches, which 
have rarely been surpassed in cogency and mpm | of illustration, in fitness 
to the occasion and force of argument, will be rarely consulted by future ge- 
nerations. They have great but not latent ncr perennial merit—their im- 

rtance mainly ceases with the occasion which called them into being... .. 

Te had a large, warm, gallant, humane heart, and a generous manly soul.” 

As soon as the death was announced to Congress, both Houses adjourn- 
ed. On the 1st of July a grand and solemn funeral service was performed 
over the remains at Washington ; at which the President of the Union, 
the Ministers, all the members of Congress, anda concourse of other 
American worthies, participated. After the obsequies, the corpse was re- 
moved in state to Baltimore, and thence to New York, on the way to its 
final resting-place at Lexington in Kentucky. The authorities of Balti- 
more and New York, and the citizens of those towns en masse, went out 
to meet the cortége. 





Piiscellanrans. 


It is stated that one eminent Queen’s counsel has already received 
twenty-five retainers on petitions against election returns, for undue 
practices. 

The election at Liverpool is reported by the Liverpool Albion to have 
cost the Derbyites 23,000. and the Free-traders 40004. 


Sir Richard Keane, brother of Lord Keane, is mentioned as the officer 
commissioned to organize the 2000 of Irish Constabulary to be sent out 
to the Australian Gold region. 


By the overland Indian mail there is intelligence from the Australian 
Colonies to the middle of April—from Port Phillip tothe 17th. The gold- 
finding reports continue very favourable, and the extent of the produce 
was daily increasing, new spots being constantly discovered of extraordi- 
nary richness in various directions. The produce of gold for the Victoria 
district for five months is given at 653,270 ounces, or about 2,600,000/, 
money value; and the exported produce of the Bathurst and Turon dis- 
tricts to the 20th March was 1,125,317 ounces, or value 4,500,000/.; in 
all, about seven millions sterling. 


The Eastern Steam Navigation Company have resolved to establish a 
line of steamers of such tonnage and power that they will go from Lon- 
don to Calcutta without a stoppage, and make the run in from twenty- 
six to thirty-twodays. By making the entire voyage in this way from point 
to point, the cost of fuel is reduced from 40s, to 45s. per ton to 12s, to 13s, 
wed ton—an immense gain. 

e 





Mr. Brunel is the chief engineer who has | 


en consulted, and we have heard that the vessels are intended to be of | 


the enormous size of 600 feet long, giving a tonnage some four times 
greater than the largest vessel ever yet built. 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 






Ten Weeks Week 

of 1841-50, of 1851, 
ZyMotic Diseases....sccccsscccscccccsscccccesecsvevevevessvevees 2,469 coos 215 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat... 396 eeee 49 
Tubercular Diseases ........csececeeeeceeeneeeseeeeeeenens , cose 221 


Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. . eves 131 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ...........+00+ . ove 49 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration..., 80Y cose 123 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 636 eeee 74 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c seve 73 eeee ll 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c.......... 





89 eeee ll 









Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c, 75 . 4 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.... eoee 8 2 
Malformations.,... . 24 eoee 5 
Premature Birth e 217 oeee 24 
Atrophy.....+++ » 261 cece 27 
eeeee scccccece 420 weee 61 
Budden, ....cccccccccsccccccsscvesccsscessscccsesseseesevesssseee 78 eens 2 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance,,...scsceeeeseeeees 193 eee 42 
Total (including unspecified causes) ......-s0000 evccccee 8,894 1,080 








Policemen are in future to perambulate the Government offices night and | 


day. On Monday relays of them were on duty at the General Post-office for 
the first time. The introduction of this principle shadows forth great integral 
change in the public departments, not only of an administrative, but pos- 
sibly of a fiscal character.— Shipping Gazette. 
e King of Saxony, who is passionately fond of botany, has gone to Dal- 

matia to collect plants. 

The Roman correspondent of the Daily News writes that “ the Cardinal 
Vicar had spent 60,000 dollars on the Newman trial.” 

“ John Doe ”’ and “ Richard Roe,” gentlemen so familiarly known in our 
oP eapen will cease to exist on the 24th October ; an act lately passed 


| 


having sealed their fate. It is enacted, that ‘instead of the present proceed- | 


ersons in possession 


ing by ejectment, a writ shall be issued directed to the 
in the writ with 


of the wpe J claimed, which property shall be deseri 
reasonable certainty.” 


It has lately become the practice on the Austrian railways to place a look- | 


ing-glass on the top of the locomotive, inclined in such a way as to enable 
in case of accident. This plan has just been adopted on the railway from 
Brussels to Antwerp. 

On one of our Northern rivers there is a loamy promontory often visited 
by an extensive vendor of guano among farmers fond of “cheap bargains.” 

is repeated draughts upon this “‘bank” are so notorious that it is now 
known (and has been laid down upon achart) as “ Ichaboe Point” !—Gates- 
head Observer. 

The Novascotian has the following extract of a letter from Annapolis re- 
specting an alleged discovery of gold in Nova Scotia. ‘There is just now 
quite an excitement among our good folks, some specimens of gold having 
been found in the vicinity of the old Girt Mill on the General's Bridge 
Stream. A Californian miner, who happened to be here on his way home 


to the Eastern part of the province, made the discovery : he says there is no 


doubt but there is gold, but he cannot tell in what quantity, without much 
washing and digging. He says, if the owners of the land will give him a 
lease, he will venture six hundred dollars in the speculation.” 

The Zodlogical Society have just received from Sierra Leone a female chim- 
"i said to be one of the healthiest specimens ever brought to this coun- 





the engine-driver to see the whole train reflected, so that he can at once stop | and ultimately from his poverty removed to a public hospital. 


bers will choose their seats at the first meeting of the House for prayers, 
on the right-hand side of the Speaker with Ministers, or on the left-hand 
side with the Opposition. Perhaps the French expressions, Right, Left, 
and Centre, would be more applicable. The numbers fluctuate ; but in 
the most recent additions Lord Derby appears to be gaining steadily. Our 
latest summing-up stands thus—Ministerialists, 241; Non-Ministerial- 
ists, 280 ; Non-Ministerial majority reduced to 39. 





The nomination for Buckinghamshire, yesterday, in the County Hall, 
was a very animated scene. The candidates were Mr. Dupré, the Ho- 
nourable C, C. Cavendish, Mr. Disraeli, and Dr. Lee—a very “ advanced” 
politician. There was a good deal of cross-speaking; and Mr. Disraeli 
in particular, attacked by Sir Harry Verney for the foreign policy of 
Ministers, and by various ejaculators in the crowd on the score of shifti- 
ness, replied with a telling display of hustings wit. Substantially, his 
speech was a repetition of his manifesto at Newport Pagnell, in argu- 
ments, illustrations, and even epithets; but one or two statements were 
given with more forcible if not more distinct expression. He was asked 
to tell the events looming in the future, which he undertook to expound. 
‘“‘ The first event ‘looming in the future’ is, that in a few days I shall 
be one of the Members for Buckingham.” Cheers and laughter, of 
course. This disclosure he followed up by the disclosure of what we 
may call an event looming in the past, though of no small future im- 
portance— 

“ We have been taunted today with the question, ‘Are you a Free- 
trader, or are you not ?’ I am almost surprised that the big and the little loaf 
did not — in the procession of the gentlemen 7m. The time has 
gone by when these exploded politics could interest the people of this coun- 
try. No one supposes that the present Administration have any intention, 
or ever had any intention, to bring back the laws that were repealed in 
1846.”” (Shouts of “Oh, oh!” and cheers.) 

Repealed in haste, the Protective laws were the basis of a financial system 
the creature of Protection, which ought to have been modified with the re- 
peal; and he believed that there is a general sympathy to support a Ministry 
that would bring forward measures to terminate the fatal strife of classes. 
* But, gentlemen, I don’t pretend to think that any adjustment of local taxa- 
tion would give the redress that is necessary to the cultivator of the soil ; 
nor do I think that, in entering upon the question of a revision of taxation, 
we are to consider the interests of any class alone, however respectable.” 

He looked forward to the time when Ministers would bring forward mea- 
sures which will, by their wise and comprehensive character, by introducing 
amore just and beneficial system of taxation, relieve every class in this 
country; measures possible only to a a which really understands 
how to govern a country in the “spirit of the age.” ‘Don’t ~<a 
pose that when the new Parliament assembles you will have merely 
marshalled before each other the old parties which have hitherto go- 
verned this country. You will have new principles of action introduced. 

fou will have a new policy founded upon those principles recommended to 
the notice of the House of Commons... . . I would express my firm and 
solemn conviction, in the face of the county of Buckingham, after witnessing 
the present temper of the public mind, and scanning—I am sure with no 
prejudice—the results of the general election, that the Ministry will be per- 
mitted to bring forward their measures; that no manceuvres of faction will 
terminate their career; and that those measures will obtain the assent, and 
I will even say the enthusiastic approbation, of the great body of the people.” 
(Much cheering. 

The show of hands for Mr. Dupré was that of a clear majority ; for 
Mr. Cavendish, not sec many; for Mr. Disraeli, almost universal ; for 
Dr. Lee, few. A poll was demanded on behalf of Dr. Lee—to be opened 
on Monday next. 


Almost while Mr, Disraeli was speaking as we have stated, Mr. Chris- 
topher was thus expressing himself at Lincoln, as a candidate for North 
Lincolnshire— 

The question did not rest with the Administration—it rested with the 
electors of this great country to say whether they were prepared to maintain 
Free-trade measures. (Cries of ** We are .’”’) Her Majesty's Prime Minis- 
ter had declared his views upon this question in language so clear that no 
person could mistake them—(‘‘ Oh, oh!” laughter, and cheers)—and it 
rested with the electors of the United Kingdom, not with Lord Derby, to 
say whether that policy shall be modified or continued. 

The show of hands was for Mr. Christopher and Sir Montagu Cholme- 
ley. A poll was demanded for Mr. T, B, Stanhope, and fixed for Monday 
and Tuesday, 


Two additional troops of the Second Regiment of Dragoons arrived in 
Belfast from England, on Thursday. The town was then perfectly quict ; 
but it was reported that “two persons were shot” on the previous night. 
: A number of the persons engaged in the riot have been committed 
or trial, 


It was lately stated in the Builder that the eminent Roman Catholic ar- 
chitect, Mr. Pugin, had lost his reason, been confined in a lunatic asylum, 
Mr. Pugin’s 
generosity had prompted him to such a disbursement of his large pro- 
fessional gains that when his mind failed his means of subsistence ceased. 
The Builder of this week has the following letter from Lord John 
Russell on the subject. 

‘*Sir—I do not know whether there is any truth in the assertion of a cor- 
respondent of your paper, that Mr. Pugin has been reduced to beggary. I 
hope not. But if there is any truth in the statement, and a subscription is 
opened for Mr. Pugin’s relief, I beg that my name may be put down for 10/. 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, J. Russeiu.” 


At the Armagh Assizes, on Wednesday, Francis Berry was convicted of 
participating in the attack on Mr. Chambre, in January last, and was sen- 
tenced to death. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excuancg, Fripay AFTERNOON. 


Not withstanding some large purchases of Three-and-a-quarter per Cents 
the prices of the English Funds have not been supported. Consols were till 
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this morning steady at 100g } both for Money and Account ; but on the set- 
tlement of the Consol Account today have declined to 100}, and close at 
100} 2, with a heavy market. : Sha : 

It is evident that the public generally are not investing in the English 
Funds; Stock being daily brought to market, and the demand for money in 
the Stock Exchange among the dealers in English Stock being continually 
on the increase. e rate of interest paid is, however, utterly insignificant ; 
about 500,000/. having been lent from day to day by one broker at the rate 
of 1 per cent per annum. It is fair to infer from the rise in the prices of 
the Railway Shares both Foreign and English, and the improvement in those 
of the better classes of Foreign Stocks, that capital is diverted to these chan- 
nels of investment; a result which has always been the effect of a rumoured 
reduction in the rate of interest paid upon the National Debt. It is rather 
to be hoped than expected that these investments may turn out more for- 
tunately than on previous occasions. ; : 

The Foreign Funds have all been in steady demand, the Russian Four- 
and-a-half per Cents, Dutch Four per Cents, and Two-and-a-half per Cents, 
being about 1 per cent higher; while Sardinian Stock has advanced in the 
same degree. Spanish and Portuguese Stocks are without material change ; 
the latter heavy. The advices from Mexico are unsatisfactory ; the best item 
of the intelligence being a communication from Messrs. Baring, that they 
have received, or are about to receive, the greater portion of the sum ad- 
vanced by them to pay the January dividends upon the Three per Cent 
Stock. The price of the Stock has consequently declined nearly 1 per cent. 
Railway Shares are all higher ; the advance upon the principal lines havin 
been from 2/. to 52. The Lancashire speculators appear to have embarke 
in the French lines: some large speculative purchases were made, it was 
said on the above account. The aspect of the French Share Market is com- 
pletely changed: Shares have become abundant, while in many cases, at 
the settlement of the account yesterday, money was in demand upon the 
deposit of Shares at the rate of 4 per cent per annum and upwards, 

SaTuRDAY TWELvE o’CLocK. 


The opening wy of Consols was 100% $ for Money and 100} 8 for Ac- 
count; the market has since been steady at that quotation, with but little 
doing. A rise occurred in the French Funds in Paris yesterday, where 


the Railway Shares also improved generally from 5 to 10 francs. There 
is, however, no change in the prices of Foreign Stock here, most of 
the current varieties being at yesterday's quotations, with but few trans- 
actions. The Railway Share Market is heavy, and most of the more im- 
portant shares are at lower prices. The following are the principal transac- 
tions—Aberdeen, 293 ; Great Northern, 126; Caledonian, 46}; Great South- 
western, Ireland, 46}; East Anglian, 43; Great Western, 105}; East Lan- 
cashire, 203; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 87 6}; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
72 4; North-western Quarter-shares, 323 3; North-western Fifths, 17}; 
South-western, 1013; Midland, 79 8}; North British, 355 6; North Staf- 
fool, 123 4; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 243 5; Scottish Cen- 
tral, 76. 


3 per Ceat Consols .....++++ 1008 4 | Danish 3 per Cents ..,...,... 813 
Ditto for Account ........++ 100' 2 | Dutch 24 per Cents......... 635 4 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 101} | Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 97 

Bf per Cents ...ccceeeeeees . 1 | Mexican 5 per Cents ....... 32 } 
Long Annuities ,..........+ 6] 15-16 | Ditto 3 per Cents -......... ~ 
Bank Stock ....cceceeeeeves —— | Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 103 5 
Exchequer Bills ........... 69 79pm.; Portuguese 5per Cents 1824,, 101 3 
India Stock .......ssecseees — Russian 5 per Cents ........ 118 120 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 101 103 | Ditto 44 per Cents .......... 103} } 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 95 97 | Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 49} 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 105 7 Ditto Deferred ............. 224 3 
Danish 5 per Cents ........ 1065 1074 | Sardinian 5 per Cent.,.,.... 95 6 








Che Cheratres. 


The production of Spohr’s Faust at the Royal Italian C pera, under the 


personal direction of its celebrated composer, and with the powerful | 


means of that great theatre, has for some time been expected by our 
musical world with much interest. The first performance took place on 
Thursday, and did not disappoint expectation, but was completely suc- 
cessful : and this German opera will probably form a permanent addition 
to the “ Ultramontane”’ pieces in Italian dress which now form the most 
important part of the Covent Garden répertoire. 

Faust is well known to the musical public; as a work of forty years’ 
standing, by one of the greatest musicians of the age, must necessarily be. 
It is known, not only through various German performances at different 
times—very lame and imperfect, indeed—but by the introduction of its 
overture and some of its airs and other pieces into our concerts and 
private circles. We need not therefore tell our musical readers that 
the opera is not founded upon Goethe’s famous play, though both are 
derived from the legend of * the Devil and Dr. Faustus,” familiar even 
to the vulgar over all Europe. The opera follows the old story in its 
downright and literal sense: Faust sells his soul to the Devil for a period 


of unbounded power and pleasure, and after a career of crime (including | 


seduction and murder) pays the price by being carried bodily to hell. 
Such a subject is susceptible of a wild and gloomy interest; but the au- 
thor of the libretto has not made the most of it. The incidents are 
weakly imagined, and the victims of the hero’s unhallowed passions are 
= commonplace personages that they scarcely rouse the slightest sym- 
pathy. 

It shows the power of Spohr’s genius that he has made so great a work 
out of such unpromising materials, With all their fondness for diablerie, 
the German public cannot have been insensible to the poverty of this 
drama; yet Faust for forty years has kept possession of the German 
musical stage, and even here, it seems likely that the weakness of the 
— will be sustained by the power and beauty of the music. Written 
in the composer’s youth, it retains all the freshness of life’s spring-time ; 
it is brimful of melody, and is as strong and vigorous in its combined 
effects as it is graceful and expressive in its airs. No musician is more 
melodious than Spohr; his fullest harmonies are melodies blended toge- 
ther, often in such profusion that the sense aches with their richness as 
with the mingled perfume of sweet-scented flowers. This, in some mea- 
sure, may be regarded as one of the faults to which even the highest 
genius is liable; but it is not, as it is often said to be, the result of elabo- 
ration. Spohr’s music has every mark of facile and fluent production ; 
his ideas evidently flow profusely, and at once present themselves to his 
fancy clothed in the richest hues of harmony and instrumentation. What 
is in his mind falls freely from his pen ; and, with him, the process of 
elaboration would consist of retrenchment rather than accumulation. 
Spohr’s fulness, like the features which mark the style of a Johnson or a 
Gibbon, proceeds from his natural disposition, and belongs to his indi- 
viduality ; and no musician has a more strongly-marked individuality 
than Spohr. 


The principal gems of Faust—the characteristic overture, the beautiful | ried on in the evening alone. 


airs “ E l’amore,”’ “ Si, lo sento,” “‘ Va sbramando,” the tender duet 
between Faust and Rosina, the lovely trio in the second act, and the martial 
air and chorus, “ Ah, non temer,” are through concerts and other means 
familiar to amateurs. These, and all the music of the piece, were now 
heard to the greatest advantage. Ronconi was the Faust, Formes 
Mephistopheles, Tamberlik Count Hugo, Madame Castellan Cunegonda, 
and Mademoiselle Zerr Rosina. The orchestra, directed by Spohr himself, 
showed its finest qualities; and the opera in every department was com- 
pletely and splendidly presented. 

A crowded audience paid the illustrious veteran every mark of respect 
and admiration. His appearance in the orchestra was hailed with gene- 
ral cheers; he was loudly called for at the end of the first act, and also 
at the close of the opera; when he presented himself before the curtain, 
and bowed his acknowledgments with a quiet and dignified expression 
of grateful pleasure. 


Accident and the natural order of things have combined to render the 
non-lyrical portion of the theatrical world remarkably tranquil this week. 
Mrs. Keeley sprained her ankle by a fall during the rehearsal of Jack 
Sheppard at the Adelphi; so the production of that stirring melodrame 
has been postponed till Monday next. Mr. Mitchell has terminated his 
polyglott season with great glory. Mr. Charles Kean rests from his ma- 
nagerial labours for a couple of months or so, Mr, Charles Mathews 
| shuts his doors against the July sun, but in the meanwhile amuses the 
public by sending forth one of the smartest pamphlets that any sun ever 








| shone upon, on the subject of international copyright in its relations to 
| the drama. Everybody applauds the wisdom of these closings: the only 
wonder is that the other theatres are not closed also. 


Letters to the Enditor, 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS, 
Eversley, 5th July 1852. 

Smr—While I thank your correspondent “A Constant Reader” for the 
zeal with which he has defended the “ Christian Socialists,’ I must say that 
| the poor little Zrwe Briton is not as much in fault as he thinks; and that 
| Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. Gurney, and Mr, Jackson, are, as it seems to me, not 
in fault at all. 

They do not append their names to the circular of the True Briton, 
wherein is contained that stage-thunder which has excited your correspond- 
ent’s wrath, but only to a certificate setting forth the worthiness of the said 
True Briton,—to which I also heartily subscribe. 
| Next, all that the Zrwe Briton alleges against Socialists of “the higher 








ranks,”’ is unsettling the faith and opinions (well known to be at present 

rooted as the rocks) of the lower classes; an accusation which, considering 
| its similarity to that on which a certain snub-nosed ee ng was con- 
demned to drink hemlock in Athens of old, is not, on the whole, important. 

It is for the “‘ Socialists of the lower classes,” (who, every one knows, are 
fair game for the world in general,) that the True Briton attributes those 

| seven deadly sins, and a few over, which it quotes from the Times ; theugh 

| the catalogue comes not from the 7imes, who, to give every one his due, is 

| far too rational a man of the world to indulge in such rant, but from a well- 

| known pen and a well-known periodical—de quibus musa sileat. At this 
red rag of the Reviewer the turkey of the Zrue Briton has fled, gobbling,— 
not uninfluenced, perhaps, by the desire of increasing its sale among respect- 
ability by the lendoen of the said gobbles. 

Nevertheless, a man may be a very worthy man, and yet wish to sell his 
paper; and a turkey a very good turkey, and yet afraid of red rags: and so 
is the Zrue Briton; which I, as a subscriber, heartily recommend as a 
most worthy, genial, racy little paper, to all who wish to give pp and 
useful reading to their servants, parishioners, and workmen, and as the very 
best antidote I have yet seen to the poison of Mr, Reynolds and the 
* Felonists,”’ 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your faithful servant, 
C. Kines.ey. 





NEGLECTED ELEMENTS OF THE EDUCATION 
QUESTION, 
Srr—As the attention of your readers has been recently called to the 
question of general education, not only by the policy of the Ministry in rela- 
| tion to the management-clauses, but by your own thoughtful remarks on the 
subject, I hope you will permit me to invite consideration to some apparently 
neglected elements of the question. 

The language used by many zealous advocates of a universal Parliamentary 
system of education seems to imply that they lose sight of the following 
facts: first, that the children of the poor leave school, with very few ex- 
ceptions, before they are thirteen years of age; secondly, that there is 
scarcely any part of the country, certainly there is no town in England, 
where there is not a school offering respectable elementary instruction, 
within an easy distance of all who are willing to avail themselves of it. 

I confess I cannot understand, in the face of these undeniable facts, the 
exaggerated importance attached to the extension of national education as at 
present understood. 

Clergymen as well as politicians seem to think it essential that the chil- 
dren of the poorer classes should be taught with the most finished perfection 
that scientific resources can secure, till they are ten or twelve years old, 
Above all things, it is thought necessary that, up to that age, their religious 
instruction should be of unimpeachable accuracy. Now we ail know very 
well, that in the higher classes of society education is only considered as be- 
ginning at the period at which among the poor it is now allowed to end. 
What should we think of “ education,” fersooth, terminating at twelve years 
of age? It is ridiculous to anticipate the regeneration of society by such 
means. But if this early education of those who are to be so soon turned 
adrift on the world is to be so effective, it is consoling to reflect that there is 
at this moment, almost everywhere, actual competition between different 
schools, backed by the personal exertions of their promoters, to obtain the 
largest number of scholars. 

The thing to be remedied, if possible, is clearly this turning adrift of the 
children of the poor at so early an age. It is much to be lamented that they 
are, from whatever causes, withdrawn from school while they are yet chil- 
} dren. This, however, is an evil which admits of no present effectual cure. 

But it is worth while to consider, that most of the young boys and girls (I 
do not say all) who are ey during the day, have their evenings at 
their own disposal, and employ them in mere idleness and mischief, casting 
off parental restraint, forgetting their early instruction, and sinking rapidly 
into vicious habits. Attempts have been made to meet the opportunity thus 
presented, by the establishment of adult evening classes. But it will never 
do to treat boys of twelve years and upwards as if they were men. If men 
are to be taught, they should be taught separately, and not mixed up with 
mere boys. The exigencies of the case seem to suggest, that there 
should be a regular, systematic continuation of the day-school, car- 
I believe, judging from the present 
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experience of evening-classes, that even at first the attendance at such 
schools would be considerable; and there can be no doubt that it 
would increase. If every boy on leaving the day-schools were claimed as a 
matter of course for the evening-school, the growth of the custom, the influ- 
ence of pete and employers, and his own ambition, would probably be 
successful in the great majority of cases in inducing him to attend. I sup- 
= the employments of girls would generally interfere more than those of 

ys with the regular frequenting of an evening-school. But the combined 
benefits that would result from such attendance when it could be secured, 
great as they are, are also so obvious that I need not occupy your space with 
stating them. 

The great difficulty in the way of such schools is that of procuring masters 
and mistresses. It is out of the question that any one engaged throughout 
the day in superintending a large school should be employed at the same 
work in the evening. I would earnestly invite the attention of your read- 
ers, and of the managers of the National Society, to the solution of this difli- 
culty. In the mean time, I will venture to suggest, that there may be, in 
towns at least, a class of young men whose avocations during the day are not 
such as to exhaust their lungs or throat, and who wou!d be willing, in con- 
sideration of a fair salary, to devote an hour and a half or two hours of the 
evening to the task of instruction. If there are any such, they should be in- 
vited to qualify themselves for the employment. 

The instruction of adults (in the strict sense) may be left, I think, to vo- 
luntary agency, being of an exceptional and more interesting character. 
But it would not be wise to make a regular boys’ or girls’ school dependent 
on the exertions of a clergyman and volunteer assistants. The clergyman 
might well find here a most promising sphere of labour, and he would, no 
doubt, thankfully avail himself of the opportunities so afforded him; but he 
ought not to be turned into a schoolmaster. 

After the age for leaving school, say eighteen years, would be the time 
for reading-rooms and libraries, with lectures, scientific classes, and all that 
machinery which is now springing up, and which will yet, I hope, be deve- 
loped without limit. 

Your obedient servant, D. 


“REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES.” 

Srr—Some months ago, several articles under this title appeared in the 
Spectator, and, I poly Se my own knowledge, attracted considerable at- 
tention. Why have you abandoned the subject? The state of our repre- 
sentation as regards the character of the representatives themselves is one 
which calls for our earnest attention. The evils of the present system in 
this respect are beginning to be felt and acknowledged. Mediocrity—ste- 
reotyped mediocrity—is becoming the prevailing character; and our system 
is rejecting, as non-homogeneous, all that is eminent, all that stands out. 
And not only so, but it is losing its attractions. Our candidates are now from 
a lower class. Those whom wealth and position made independent of a pro- 
fession, and who used to make politics a profession, to the great advantage 
of themselves and their country, are ceasing to doso; and our candidates 
are chiefly from the classes who hope to raise themselves in social position 
or professional position—railway contractors, tradesmen, and barristers. So 
far as this arises from the caprice and ingratitude of constituencies, it may in 
time tend to cure itself. Edinburgh humbling itself before Macaulay is an 
instance of what more may be looked for in this “ Perhaps Liverpool 
may find out in like manner its mistake in discarding Mr. Cardwell. 

ut can nothing be done in the mode of choosing candidates to improve 
the race ? Is there no way in which the educated, the wise, and the good, 
always a minority, may have a greater weight given them? It appears to 
me that there is. The mode I have to suggest is one which has already 
been advocated in your journal. It is a modification of one actually pro- 
posed by Mr. Praed in the discussions on the Reform Bill. It is a mode of 
election already familiar to us in the election of candidates for the benefit of 
many of our charitable institutions. The mode I propose is simply this— 
That in places which return two or more Members, each voter should be 
allowed to give both or all his votes to one candidate, or to distribute them as 
he pleases among all, The result will be shown by an example. Suppose a 
place has 1000 Tory electors and 900 Whig electors. Under the present 
system, there is probably a contest. The best man, deterred ~~ the risk 
and expense, declines to contest the seat. Inferior men, who wish to profit 
by the status it gives them, contest it; and the result is that two Tories are 
returned. On the other hand, let each elector give both votes for the same 
man. There will probably be no contest, because it is impossible that two 
Tories should be A remmen 4 since one could not have more than 1000 votes, 
while one Whig might have 1800. In ordinary circumstances, the result 
will be one Whig and one Tory, until the proportion of voters on one side to 
the voters on the other exceeds that of two to one. When there are 1000 
Tories and only 499 Whigs, the Tories may return both Members. 

I have discussed this project with many persons, and almost every one 
with whom I have discussed it agrees with me in thinking it would be an 
improvement on the present system. The only objection I have to it is this, 
that by its means the influence of a place in the Legislature is neutralized, 
and that it might as well have no Members as two who neutralize each 
other. The answer appears to me to be, that for local objects its influence is 
not neutralized, but made more steady, and sometimes more powerful, having 
a voice with each great party in the state; and that for general questions it 
is much more fair that a place in which the voters are as 1000 to 900 should 
pair off with itself, than that it should give two votes. 

In the articles in the Spectator to which I refer, the proposition was that 
each elector should only be allowed one vote. The result would be nearly 
the same ; but I prefer that which I have proposed, as it would be seen to be 
increasing the donation given to the voter, not abridging it; but still more 
because when the numbers were as two to one, and when the stronger party 
therefore ought to return both Members, it would be easier to arrange that 
each voter of the majority should vote for both candidates, than that half 
should vote for one and half for the other. 





Onkr OF THE Mrvonrry. 


[Our correspondent’s letter encourages us to hope that we may return to the 
important subject of which he speaks, with the chance of interesting some 
at Teast of our readers. It is scarcely a favourable time for so doing when 
men’s attention is more than usually concentrated upon the personal results 
of our electoral system ; though when the elections are over, the passion and 
the excitement cooled down, perhaps the total of those personal results may 
furnish striking proof of the necessity of that representation of minorities for 
which we as well as our correspondent are anxious. Then will be the time 
to point the moral, and suggest practical remedies.—Ep.] 





REFORM OF THE LAW OF REAL PROPERTY. 
London, 1st June 1852. 
Srr—In the actual state and prospects of Law Reform, permit me to avail 
myself of your columns for the purpose of reviving the interest of your 
readers in one branch of that subject, than which none is of greater im- 
rtance ; I mean the department of the law of Real Property. Even as 
ings are, it is matter of deep concern to free the omuandiip of land from 
the load of legal rubbish which obstructs its free circulation in the property- 
market ; but who shall attempt to measure the changes which gold may work 
in every part of our economical system, and what mighty influence it may 








have in raising vastly the relative importance of land as a marketable com- 
modity ? How much it behoves us, therefore, to adjust ourselves quickly to 
these probable changes, and to substitute a rational code of law for our pre- 
sent barbarous system,—a shapeless mass, compounded of fragments of me- 
diwval feudalism and corrupted Roman jurisprudence picced together to suit, 
in such sort as it can, the requirements of modern utility. 

My object in this letter is to present to your readers the state of the law of 
real property in the single point of view as affecting its marketability. 

At present, lands and houses are merely sought after for actual occu- 
ation, or by a particular class of capitalists seeking (and in general for mere 
ocal objects) fixed and permanent investment. So far from holding any 
place in the estimation of the monied world, the banker in nine cases out of 
ten eschews sheep-skins, as things of his mortal aversion, in the way of se- 
curity. He knows nothing about them, except that perhaps he has been at 
various times worried and wearied with tedious mortgage transactions, baf- 
fling all his calculations ; or perhaps has groaned over some protracted 
transaction of the sale or purchase of an estate, which has taught him that, 
amongst all the uncertain things of life, the period for completion of a title 
is one of the most uncertain. 

In point of fact, land holds no place amongst marketable investments! 
Consequently, it loses that great ingredient in the value of property which 
arises from marketability. The extent of this loss it is difficult to calculate. 
We may reach some proximate estimate by supposing the Three per Cents 
suddenly to become clogged with all the machinery of real property convey- 
ancing. Suppose that instead ofa transfer of stock occupying some forty- 
eight hours, it were to become a transaction of weeks, months, even years— 
uncertain, and of indefinite cost—such as is now commonly the case in 
transfers of land. All the gold of California and Port Phillip would fail to 
keep the price at par. Do I over-estimate the depreciatory effect of such a 
change at from 15 to 20 per cent? Nay, rather would not the value for 
many purposes be entirely extinct > I am sure no banker in Lombard Street 
will charge me with exaggeration in this statement. Shall I then over-cal- 
culate the depreciation in the value of land, (I mean, under this term, real 
property in general,) from the effect of our present law system, at five years’ 
purchase on an average? May we not be sure that, under an improved sys- 
tem, land would rise in value from twenty-eight to thirty-three years’ pur- 
chase, at least? I write not without some experience in such matters, nor 
without some knowledge of the opinions of competent judges: I believe such 
a calculation to be very moderate. Then, what follows? Take the annual 
rental of landed property in England, say at eighty millions a year. Upon 
that assumption, it is evident that our law of rea ~ oe | is equal to a bur- 
den of four hundred millions of money—half the National Debt—as much as 
by the most extravagant calculation of the hottest Protectionist the Corn- 
laws could have been worth. 

From the same source spring a thousand evils. The difficulties attending 
mortgage transactions render them less eligible as investments: therefore a 
higher rate of interest must be paid, therefore a higher scale of rents must 
be exacted. From the same cause, a proprietor has fewer facilities in obtain- 
ing money for improvements, and agricultural improvements move at a halt- 
ing pace. How much embanking and draining, subsoiling, and improve- 
ment of farm-buildings, stands still on this account? How many additional 
quarters of wheat, how many tons of turnips, how many fat sheep, how much 
increased growth of wool, with cheaper woollen stuffs, are we annually losers 
of, which must be set down to the account of the horrid incubus of abstracts 
of title and conveyancers’ crotchets ? 

Why is Mr. So-and-so obliged to sell his estate at a sacrifice to his neigh- 
bour Lord So-and-so? Simply because there is no competition ; that is, be- 
cause, although the money-market is glutted, nobody dares meddle with 
transactions in land. 

No objection will, I apprehend, be made to these statements abstractedly. 
In arguing the question, r never find any difficulty in getting this first point 
conceded : indeed, it is self-evident. do not suppose that any sane man 

except Lord St. Leonards ?) would be found ready to maintain the system for 
the sake of its own merits. The only defence which is made is, that it is 
necessary—it is inevitable—its faults are incurable—it is the growth of ages 
—you can’t mend it ; and then a ready lawyer throws in a heap of technical 
difficulties, and so attempts to smother the question. The miserable state of 
legal servitude under which the world in general now groans is one of the 
greatest evils of the oe It is absolutely essential that the lay portion of 
the community should, for its own sake, emancipate itself from this state of 
thraldom, especially upon such a question. It really is no difficult task. A 
recurrence to common sense, and a sufficient acquaintance with general prin- 
ciples, is all which is required. I wish, indeed, most heartily, that a few as- 
tute laymen in the House of Commons would set to work and master the 
subject. They would soon detect the cheats and impostures which are 
used to hinder pregress, and be able to brush away the small cobwebs of 
objections spun from the brains of unreforming lawyers. I can imagine 
no greater service which a statesman could render to his country. It must, 
however, be undertaken in a spirit of knight-errantry. He will have to 
encounter all kinds of resistance. Lord St. Leonards will endeavour to 
dogmatize him down; Lord Truro will wield a blue book against him; a 
host of lawyers, small and great, in the House of Commons, will surround 
him with fancied dilemmas. He must go through them like Christian 
through the Valley, discomfiting the hobgoblins who will throng about him 
and after him, like the monster “ with the great padding pace.” 

Nevertheless, he will find help in his work. There will be men—lawyers 
too—(Lord Brougham, for instance, and Sir William Page Wood,) in either 
House, ready to cheer him on. And he will meet with sympathy and ap- 
proval from the public in general. 

I will endeavour, with your permission, in a few letters, to suggest some 
remarks with the view of aiding the accomplishment of such a work. My 
single object at present is to point out and enforce upon your readers its 
importance. A Practica, LawYex. 





POSTPONED LETTER ON THE DANGEROUS 
CONDITION OF AUSTRALIA, 
London, 26th May 1852. 

Sir—I perused the letters addressed to you by Mr. Gibbon Wakefield on 
the present crisis in Australia with much interest ; for, though I disapprove 
of = part of his Colonial Land scheme, which I regard as incorrect in 
principle and mischievous in practice, I am aware that he is a very clever 
and ingenious person ; and I hoped that his ingenuity might, in this pressing 
case, suggest some means of averting the evils which now threaten that 
hitherto prosperous colony. It is impossible to express my disappointment 
at finding that to meet the two great difficulties—first, the means of keeping 
together an adequate force to maintain law and order, and second, the means 
of supplying servants to the flockmasters and agriculturists of Australia—he 
dismisses the former as an impossibility, and for the latter he proposes an 
impossibility. I agree with everything that he and Captain Bellairs say in 
regard to the utter inutility of sending ordinary troops to a colony in such a 
condition as Australia. We all know that in battle, and in every case of 
awful emergency, such as the loss of the Birkenhead, the discipline of the 
British troops is admirable, their heroism unequalled; but no discipline can 
long avail against the sapping influence of constant and mighty temptation 
such as they would encounter in Australia. To keep ordinary soldiers to 
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“i ies under such”circumstances is a manifest impossibility. This has 
— on by many writers, and among them is Mr. Vakefield. If, then, 
there be no means of obtaining a ome force to uphold the law, (and he sug- 
gests none,) how would he keep his Chinese slaves, w ho are to act as —. 
herds, from quitting their masters and going to the diggings like the rest o 
the world? The proving of his first position is the overthrowing of his se- 
cond. I say nothing of the monstrous injustice of making slaves of Chinamen 
in Australia, nor of the utter ignorance of the Chinese character displayed by 
the proposer of such a plan. Every one who has seen the Chinese in the 
various countries they have colonized—in the British colony of Singapore, the 
Spanish colonies of the Philippines, the Dutch colony of Java, in Siam, in 
Borneo, or in California—must be aware that there are no people in the world 
who form better colonists than the Chinese, but none more difficult to keep 
in order if they fancy themselves unfairly treated. They require no stimu- 
lus to tempt them to emigrate; but two conditions are essential—one that 
there be a regular communication between their country and the land to 
which they emigrate ; and the other that they be allowed full liberty to turn 
their industry into any channel that may suit them. They are most in- 
dustrious cultivators and most greedy gold-seckers, but a shepherd’s life is 
one totally at variance with their character. It is needless to say more on 
this point, as Mr. Wakefield’s project is untenable on his own grounds, and 
his suggestions are not of the smallest practical value except as tending to 
show the difficulty which even an ingenious man encounters in suggesting a 
remedy for evils of so novela character as those which threaten the welfare 
of Australia. As no available propositions have yet been put forth by 
those who have pointed out the evils that are to be anticipated in Aus- 
tralia, I will venture to suggest some measures which I think would be 
effectual to prevent the ruin of that omens 3 merely premising that, though I 
am penmneling acquainted not only with all the British colonies but with al- 
most every country in the world, I have no theories to support, and no per- 
sonal interests to maintain in any other country than England. My plan is this. 
First, to grant complete self-government to Australia, taking Canada as a model ; 
second, to encourage emigration by all means, without limit as regards age, 
but especially female emigration; third, to withdraw the regular soldiers 
entirely, and to substitute a large and highly-paid military police; and 
fourth, to abolish the ‘‘ticket-of-leave”’ system for the convicts who are 
already in the Australasian Colonies, and return to the original system of 
assignment. The first of these would enable the colonists to apply imme- 
diate remedies to pressing evils, which cannot be done under the present sys- 
tem, even if the Colonial Office were as remarkable for wisdom and foresight 
as it is for ignorance and caprice. The second would be beneficial alike to 
the Mother-country and the Colonies ; for it is not only young and strong men 
that are needed now in Australia, but colonists who will be induced by their 
age or sex to prefer a quiet home to the hard work and wild habits of the 
mining population. Every man under sixty years of age, who is not an in- 
valid, would be of value in Australia; those between fifty and sixty of greater 
value than those between twenty and thirty; as they would be more likely 
to supply the vacuum in the towns and in the agricultural and pastoral dis- 
tricts than younger men, who would immediately start for the golden regions, 
and perhaps add to the evils already complained of. But the only means of 
preventing the Australians from becoming a nation of reckless and riotous 
gamblers, is to induce women to emigrate in as great numbers as possible. 
They are sure to find employment at high wages, as all domestic situations 
hitherto occupied by men are now open to females; and if they were soon 
withdrawn from servitude, to be married to those enriched by gold-seeking, 
they would still exercise a most beneficial influence, by instilling a home- 
feeling and a love of domesticity into their husbands, who would then com- 
mence a new life far more beneficial to themselves and to the country of their 
adoption than that of gold-seecking. Every parish in England ought to make 
an effort to rid itself of pauperism, and at the same time to benefit Australia, 
by inducing all who receive relief, or who are likely to do so, to emigrate ; 
and the Government ought to give a free passage to every well-conducted 
young woman willing to accept of it. It is only by woman’s influence that 
men will be induced to prefer agricultural and domestic occupations to the 
wild life of the miner, and this is the great object to attain in Australia, 
My third suggestion, of withdrawing all the regular troops from a country so 
fatal to their discipline, and supplying their places by a military police of 
sufficient force to maintain law and order in the colony, may appear liable to 
some objections; but the question is not what is desirable, but what is fea- 
sible under the circumstances of the case. I would therefore propose to offer 
to meritorious soldiers whose term of service is nearly out, and to pensioners 
who are still vigorous, to enrol them as a military police for Australia; being 
there under the command of military officers, and bound to serve for three 
years. To prevent desertion, I would accord them certain privileges, as well 
as high pay to meet the high prices that will be the result of the abundance 
of gold and scarcity of agricultural labour in Australia. Their families should 
have a free passage to accompany them. They should be divided into two 
bodies, one to be stationed at the mining-districts, and the other in the towns 
and in detachments throughout the country; and they should exchange du- 
ties every six months. Those at the mines should be allowed to search for gold 
without paying a licence; a certain number being, however, always 
on duty for immediate service, and the others to muster if required. 
The produce of their labour should form a fund, to be divided, according to 
certain regulations, among officers and men. Any man convicted of miscon- 
duct, or fuiling in his duty, to forfeit a portion, or the whole, of his share. 
It is unnecessary to enter into minute details; enough has been said to show 
how an efficient, a popular, and a not over-costly system of police might be 
formed, equally serviceable to maintain order within the colony and to repel 
aggression from without. Good officers would be found in abundance for a 
force so constituted and maintained ; but no officers of the regular army will 
be able to live upon their pay in such a dear country as Australia will be- 
come; and this is a fact that must be well considered by the Horse Guards 
and the Colonial Office before they agree to despatch troops to that country. 
My fourth proposition is, to abolish the system of granting tickets-of-leave 
to convicts, and again to resort to the old assignment system ; a system that 
produced more reformation among the convicts than any that has been lately 
substituted for it. Now, a convict with his ticket-of-leave can work at the 
mines and become as rich as any man. Was there ever such a monstrous 
premium upon crime? The convict population, which has hitherto been the 
curse of the colony, might now be turned to some useful account by assign- 
ing them out, as formerly, to act as farm-servants and shepherds to those 
who need them. They would thus not only be withdrawn from the gold- 
mines, where they will corrupt all that they come in contact with, but would 
tend to save the flock-owners and agriculturists from ruin. 
well treated; but they have forfeited their liberty by their crimes, and jus- 
tice would receive no shock by their restraint. To make slaves of Chinamen 
guilty of no crime, as proposed by Mr. G. Wakefield, would be a monstrous 
proceeding; but to assign the convicts out as farm-servants, would be not 
only ey and right, but would tend as much to their own improvement as it 
would to the advantage of their employers and to the general welfare of the 
British empire. 
I have already run to such a length in my letter that I fear it will scarcely 
find room in your paper; but as I deem it the duty of every man to make 
any suggestions that may be of service to his country, I have satisfied my 


conscience in this respect; and remain your obedient servant, 


They should be | 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MINISTERS IN THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 

Lorp Sranxey, heir and hope of the house of Derby, one of her 
Majesty’s Ministers under his father, announces to the electors of 
Lynn, that “ the question of Protection is set at rest.” Mr. Hen- 
ley, President of the Board of Trade, “ feels it his duty to tell his 
agricultural friends,” that “there is no chance of a change”— 
“there is no intention, on the part of any man, to propose that 
Parliament shall restore any laws which the voice of the country 
has completely rejected.” “Such announcements corroborate Mr. 
Disraeli, and show that his allusion to “the spirit of an epoch” 
was not an idiosyneracy, but is auneins by his colleagues. The 
necessity of such acceptance is shown by the many candidates who 
have been elected as supporters of Lord Derby but not as Pro- 
tectionists. 

To say that Ministers no longer intend Protection would have be- 
come a truism, only the constant repetition implies a mistrust: be- 
hind the equivocating admission that Protection is no longer possible, 
the public feels that there may yet lurk another equivocating re- 
servation to compass Protection under some disguise which may 
elude the public prohibition. But for present purposes, Protection 
is confessedly infeasible. 

What then do the Derby Ministers offer? Nothing; unless 
it be a vague counteraction to some vague apprehension of en- 
croachment on the constitution, or a vague counteraction to “ De- 
mocracy.” Mr. Beresford professes to support the principles of Lord 
Derby in contradistinction to the principles of Lord John Russell ; 
which sets us upon the difficult task of finding what were the prin- 
ciples of Lord John, in order to discover their ee. The only 
a that we can detect in Lord John is the principle of pro- 

essing Reform; which would indicate the professing of Non-Reform 

as the master principle of Lord Derby’s Government: yet that is 
not so, for many members of his Administration compete with 
Lord John in professions of Reform. Protestant professions are 
common to both, and to all parties. As to Democracy, if by that 
is meant Lord John’s Reform, or the “ Jacobinism” of Manchester, 
it is a wretched joke. If the Democracy meant is that professed 
by real “men of the people,” it never was so supine as it now 
is; insomuch that, through the indifference of the politicians 
among the working classes, the few zealous among them are un- 
able to maintain those organizations which they have possessed 
| for these last ten or twenty years; and a well-known Chartist 
leader could not even obtain the show of hands at Bradford. 
Never was there a general election more absolutely quiet. To 
oppose Democracy, precisely at the time when it is exhausted 
| and spontaneously shrinking into itself, is a mission more than 
Quixotic. In fact it is no mission at all. 

Yet it remains as the sole ostensible and distinguishing prin- 
| ciple of Lord Derby's Cabinet; which has nothing else to offer as 

the quit-rent for its tenure of office. It is therefore a Cabinet 
| without a special function. 

There may indeed be some useful services that it might perform, 
of the kind called “ practical ”: but they would be equally open to 
| any other Ministry, and they would be carried out by any other 
| Ministry, if there were a suflicient demand. Sanitary Improve- 
| ment, for instance, might be effected just as well by Lord Derby as 
y Lord John; but just as well also by Sir James Graham, or Lord 
| Clarendon, or Lord Palmerston, or any other possible Premier. 
| The Derby Cabinet can set up no claim for distinction on that 
| score. Norcan they make an exclusive boast of Law Reform, which 
| is really the work of leading lawyers, without reference to party. 

In the absence of a special function, there is one thing which 

has been held to give to a party the right to possess office, 
| and that is the undoubted possession of a decided Parliamentary 
| majority: but Lord Derby Roos not possess that, nor is it likely 

that he will. His Cabinet, therefore, lacks the right conferred by 
| possession of a genuine majority, without any special claim, with- 
| out a function. We do not see how a Cabinet in such condition 
can meet Parliament and maintain a footing. 

The election, indeed, has had one effect on Lord Derby’s position 

— it has finally exposed the extent of his resources. Last session, 
| we were told to wait and see what the session might do for him 
and his principles: most of us were disposed to obey that highly 
| constitutional injunction, and we have waited. While the “ appeal 
| to the country” was not yet made, there was still a part of Lord 
| Derby’s case to be submitted to trial, and we could not presume a 
| negative. But the trial has now been made, and the negative is 
| already as evident as it was before. Even the partial “gains” 
| which may swell the minority are made at the expense of casting 
overboard the essential formative principle of the Cabinet; for a 
| considerable proportion of the borough Ministerialists newly ac- 
quired are Non-Protectionists. The defensive shield which Lord 
Derby enjoyed last session in the shape of a pending trial is re- 
| moved, and he must now confront the rough storms of Parlia- 
| mentary contest without that shelter. This is really the most 
practical alteration in his position. 

The election has not yet decided the question of the majority ; 
and it is still possible that Lord Derby may have the balance 
of numbers. Even if he should not, he might retreat into 
one corner, already familiar to his smuggler style of fighting, 
and, setting his back against the wall, might say, that if he 
has no more than a minority, his is still the strongest of par- 




















ties among many minorities. But that is a strategy which, 
from its nature, could not avail him long. It must destroy 
itself. Were he definitively and nakedly to take up that 
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position, now that “the country” has answered to the ap- 
peal, the very fact would suggest the counter-movement: the 
mere numbers of a party in office can be outvoted by the greater 
numbers of all the parties in opposition. If the Liberals have 
differed about issues which were not absolutely pressing either in 
form or time, they at least agree in their objection to Lord Derby. 
The election has shown them how much they have to fear from 
him—and how little. The principle which rallies the boasted mi- 
nority around his Cabinet is fear of dead Chartism, and want of 
confidence in Lord John lest he turn Chartist : let Lord Derby take 
his final stand on the boast of being strong among divided minor- 
ities, and the very avowal would r iy majority animated by the 
common feeling of distrusting him. He would teach his opponents 
the sole but obvious and sufficient strategy to overwhelm fim, and 
thus, by provocative, he would himself construct the party to undo 
him. Such would be the inevitable effect. Yet, if he had not a 
clear majority, we do not see how he could avoid taking his stand 
on the only ground left to him; although by doing so he must 
conjure up against himself the great amalgamated No-Confidence 


party. 

On the other hand, if he had a majority, his position, we be- 
lieve, would only be rendered the more critical. If he escape a 
friendly quietus in the shape of “no confidence,” he cannot avoid 
advancing his measures—those long-promised “ compensations ” in 
lieu of Protection, those highly “ Protestant” vindications; and 
then, assuredly, he must perform a feat which no one expects at 
his hands: can he avoid disappointing friends and exasperating 
enemies, and so raising the whole country against his Mi- 
nistry, as a mockery, a delusion, and a snare? To satisfy 
a majority, insolent because apparently triumphant, he must 
provoke a revolution. To wal a revolution, he must betray 
the hopes of his friends. Or if he attempt to steer between the 
two dangers,—the most likely course with a trimming or “ work- 
ing” majority,—he must invite contempt and insult from both 
sides, and raise against himself something more positive in its hos- 
tile antagonism than a simple No-Confidence Party : we should 
once more have a Popular Party, convened for the serious sport of 
hunting out the last nest of the Tory rats. 





WALPOLIANA. 
Mr. SecRETARY WALPOLE is a gentleman who concentrates in him- 
self a union of attributes apparently incompatible. Although he 
has made more mistakes than any Minister within a given time, he 
is not the less trusted: he has made such serious oflicial mistakes 
as to be obliged to recant in the face of the laughing Commons, 
and yet his official colleagues look to him for keeping Mr. Disraeli 


in order as Ministerial “leader” of that House; he makes more | 


mistakes of argument than any Member in the assembly except 
Colonel Sibthorp, and yet politicians do retain a belief in his intel- 
ligence ; he has made more mistakes as to matters of fact than any 
public man except Louis Napoleon, and yet honest people continue 
to credit his love of truth. At Midhurst, the other day, he carried 
this ingenious departure from fact to a singular extent. 


For instance, he thought it expedient to enter into a statistical | 


comparison of years before and after 1846, the year of Corn-law 
repeal,—comparing the amount of poor-rate for a period of three 
years before and after that act, and showing an increase of nearl 
a million in the latter triennium, as the effect of Corn-law andl. 
There is not a member of a mechanics institute that cannot set 
him right. In the latter triennium came the potato famine, with 
all its local horrors and expenses. ‘There was the railway panic, 
and its ruin. And although the repeal of the Corn-laws stood 
upon the statute-book, it was practically in abeyance, since the 
price of corn would of itself have put the old sliding-scale out of 
use. We believe that Mr. Walpole, intent on one object, really 
did not see these facts, though the were as obvious as the Nelson 
pillar at Charing Cross; but it only shows how a bias may render 
the language of a truth-telling gentleman as much like falsification 
as it could possibly be without the animus mentiendi. 

Mr. Walpole, who took a joke of Lord Derby’s as the basis for 
his celebrated Militia-suffrage, now, on the strength of Mr. Dis- 
racli’s financial epics, vaticinates a readjustment of “ burdens on 
land” ; which, with an Oriental poetry of his own, he calculates 
at 15,000,000/. instead of the original 12,000,000. To make this 
pass, he uses the word “land” as synonymous with “real pro- 
perty,” and thus endeayours to pass off the burdens borne by 
owners of town house property, warehouses, factories, railways, 
&c., as sustained by the poor landlords in the country: he mysti- 
fies the men of Midhurst by confounding the landlord of the soil 
and the landlord of a lodginghouse ; by speaking of the “land” as 
if you could equally drive the plough in a Suffolk field and in Bir- 
ley’s factory-yard or the North-western railway station at Euston 
Square, and by counting up the burdens of the great North-western 
incorporation and Mr. Birley as part of the disbursements by the 

r rural landlord! Still there is an unconquerable faith, that 


r. Walpole does not intend this for the “thimblerigging” at | 


which his chief used to be indignant in days long gone by. 

Again, he contrasts “the principle” of “ the fair policy of 
1842” with that of the “ ound allay of 1846”; while the prin- 
ciple was the same—that of removing obstructive burdens from 
articles of great consumption. Nay, the author of those measures 
had always avowed, long before 1842, that in principle the Corn- 
law coud not be sustained. The Globe, which is among the jour- 
nals tearing Mr. Walpole’s little mistakes to pieces, draws a dis- 
tinction between Sir Robert Peel's principle, which was uniform, 
and the “ pledge ” which he was accused of making and breaking, 


not to repeal the Corn-law; whereas the fact is that he had ex. 
pressly and absolutely refused to make such apledge. He had not 
entered office, as Lord Derby did, to sustain Protection, but to make 
the best bargain possible in yielding Protection, if that should 
be inevitable: and we believe that, in establishing the practice of 
readjusting taxation so as gradually to free the articles of most 
| consumption, whether for direct use or for use as materials 
| he did obtain the best possible bargain for all classes. So the 
labouring classes feel, in country as well as town; responding to 
the touching appeal which he made to posterity, so soon that the 
response would have come in his lifetime if he had not been pre- 
maturely removed. The principle of 1842 was identical with that 
| of 1846—it was free ret applied as speedily as fiscal circum. 
stances would permit ; and when Mr. Walpole attempts a contrast, 
; he ~— an assertion against history and reason, which every 
oy can contradict. 





| school 
| He speaks of the policy of 1842 as supported by the Conserva- 
tives, that of 1846 as opposed by them; on which the well-known 
quotation from Disraeli’s George Bentinck, about “ the stout heart 
of Mr. Buck” and “the pleasant presence of Walter Long,” and 
the others of the 113 who opposed the measures of 1842, is flung 
at him from all sides. 

People will persevere in believing that Mr. Walpole is neither a 
fool nor a false-speaker; so much is there in manner. He has too 
often evinced an ingenuous desire for the spirit of truth, to be 
damned for mistakes, however palpable, flagrant, and multiplied. 
He has shown himself in opposition a promising student of states- 
manship. In office he has shown himself still no more than a stu- 
dent; and that which would provoke personal indignation at some 
men, who have less effectually won the general regard, in his case 
only provokes a feeling that it was unfair that a student so little 
advanced, even in the accidence of statesmanship or in the most 
recent history of his country, should be placed in so responsible a 
— as that of Secretary of State and viceroy over the Ministerial 

eader of the Commons. 





ELIGIBLE CANDIDATES. 

Some intelligent electors, taunted with the kind of candidates who 
find favour in the eyes of constituencies, plead in extenuation tho 
paucity of candidates of a better sort. Electors, they say, are 
obliged to put up with such men as come forward to claim their 
votes: there is a fastidiousness, they allege, about educated, inde- 
pendent thinkers, that deters them from claiming the posts they 
ought to occupy. Something of truth there is in this. Hustings 
work is repulsive to men of refinement, who think for themselves, 
and do not merely echo the fashionable cries of the day; and such 
men are too apt to shrink from electioneering contests,—forgetting 
that in a body politic that has come to be constituted as ours is, 
they thereby tamely yield up the management of the state to vul- 
gar and clamorous sciolists. 

But do the electors capable of appreciating the better class of 
candidates make the most of those who are in the field ? Do men 
of cultivated minds, opinions formed upon deliberate reflection, 
perseveringly asserted, and who have in Parliament displayed 
| year after year maturing aptitude for public business, when they 
| offer themselves for reélection, meet with the support to which 
| their courage, talent, and ability has entitled them ? or are they 
| not - to be rejected in favour of untried, even when not noto- 
| riously inferior men ? 

It is not difficult to find instances of this suicidal policy, this 
truckling to ignorant clamour, without going back to those de- 
sertions of electoral duty which have consigned to private life or 
| purely professional pursuits men like Mr. Grote and Mr. M. D. 

ill. Even in Scotland—where an error of this kind has just 
| been honourably expiated in the election of Mr. Macaulay—a 

glaring case can be pointed out, in which substantial services have 
| been repaid with ingratitude, and the country is deprived of an 
| able legislator. 

Among the names of representatives in the old Parliament which 
will not be found in the list of the new, there is hardly one whose 
loss is more to be regretted than that of Lord Melgund. This 
excellent nobleman—the brother-in-law of our late Premier 
had been long enough in the House of Commons to have ac- 
quired a perfect knowledge of its modes of transacting business. 
Without courting popularity by ostentatious and vague profes- 
sions of Liberalism, he had advanced with “the age” in a man- 
ner that showed him superior to the traditional conventionalisms 
of the class and party with which his birth associated him. He 
had made the question of Educational Reform in Scotland espe- 
cially his own, and advocated it at once with judicious regard to 
the actual state of society and general opinion and the require- 
ments of abstract principle. He had preserved an equally ba- 
lanced mind at the outbreak of Popery panic; superior to those 
fanciful notions which haye led some ingenious minds back 
into obsolete medievalisms, and equally superior to those vulgar 
fears that have resuscitated a persecuting spirit. Lord Melgund, 
| too, while bringing to the discussion of great national questions 
| the temper and spirit of a ripe scholar and practical statesman, 
| had approved himself well qualified for the discharge of those 

minor duties which devolve on the representative of an important 

mercantile community. The thanklessness with which his valuable 
| services have been repaid has only elicited another noble trait in 
| his character: without unmanly complaint, without any show of 
| anger, he resigned the contest for Greenock as soon as he saw it 
| might endanger the triumph of the principles and policy he has at 
| hea:t. 
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Doubtless, the amende honorable, made by Edinburgh to Mr. 
Macaulay will, on the first opportunity that offers, be made to 
Lord Melgund. The Scotch constituencies have this advantage 
over the English, that they were altogether new-created by the 
Reform Act, and have no hereditary taint of corruption about them. 
They are guilty of faults and follies at times, but are not obstinate 
in adhering to them. His countrymen will not long allow Lord 
Melgund to be excluded from Parliament. But though it is 
honourable to make early amends for faults, it would be still more 
honourable to avoid committing them. 


HENRY CLAY. . 

Henry Cray has passed from life to history ; and he will fill an 
honourable place in the memory of his country. Yet his fate has 
been that of a remarkable semi-ostracism. Although acknowledged 
as the noblest and greatest of American statesmen in our day, he has 
been “shelved” so completely that no one would have thought of 
his being called to active service. Venerated, consulted, he was 
regarded by the Republic with affection and — but it would 
not submit to his control. There was more than one reason for 
this anomaly. 

Henry Clay may be said to have belonged both to the past 
and to the future rather than to the present. His doctrines of 
polity and economy were derived from the fathers of the Re- 
publie, and were to a great extent rendered obsolete by the 
march of events. The faith in high-tariff, for instance, is 
not broken among Americans, for the resolve to place Ame- 
rican interests above every other is a national character- 
istic; but the blindness of the faith is diminishing. The 
doctrine of nonintervention is no longer the one unquestioned na- 
tional dogma. On the other hand, the Missouri Compromise, which 
parted the Union into two Free and Slave-holding portions, North 
and South, was well known not to express the whole of his own 
idea on the subject of slavery ; but the plan of prospective eman- 
cipation suggested to the State of Ohio was the key which he 
would have applied to that difficult problem. Although the future 
of slavery is as obscure to the political calculator as any question 
“Jooming in the future,” the most recent of the facts regarding 
it—the decline of Abolitionism, and the general acquiescence in 
the Fugitive Slave Act, odious as the operation is, coupled with the 
undoubted advance of “ Free-soil” doctrines—prove that the Ameri- 
cans are preparing to grapple with the question in their own way. 
Henry Clay probably fe/¢ the future towards which his countrymen 
are finding their path, but they were not yet ripe to adopt the doc- 
trines of his own mind and heart; and thus, on prospective as well 
as retrospective grounds, he was latterly denied to them, except as 
a friend and adviser. Few political facts are more striking than 
the apparently anomalous discrepancy, between their veneration | 
for the man and his exclusion from office; but few facts attest | 
more clearly the truth, that American feelings and opinions on a | 
most important subject are in advance of present practicabilities. | 

The most distinguished survivor of a school belonging to a by- | 
gone day, Henry Clay may be said to have carried with him the 
last relics of that school, and the closing of his tomb shuts off the 
— from the past. The future, which his aspirations adum- 

rated, has not yet arrived. A present which could appreciate 
him and aspire with him, but onl not yet act up to the aspira- 
tion, remains. America, like Europe, is in a transition state, of 
which the past is known, the future conjectured, but the course 
from this point veiled in the deepest obscurity. Her historical 
men have passed away, except Daniel Webster; who is a 
clever administrator, and is adopted by the citizens for pre- 
sent purposes, but is not their venerated adviser. The future 
of the Union is handed over to new men, as yet unknown. | 
Even should respectable Winfield Scott be President, he is | 
not the man to stamp his own signature on an age; and the 
candidate who is the “ favourite” among speculators on the Presi- | 
dential election emerges from a modest retirement, known for 
great abilities, known for holding eertain doctrines, but known also 
for displaying new resources and unexpected activities in each new 
sphere to which he has been called in his rapid political career. | 
That the Americans should adhere to Clay, who had more than 
once shocked their prejudices,—as by his denunciations of Andrew | 
Jackson on the Florida war, not less than by his countenancing 
ulterior ideas in the matter of slavery,—proves that, positive and 
dogmatic as they are, they are quite prepared to be led in new 
courses ; a fact corroborated by the rapid advance of the still em- 
bryonic Aggressive policy. Clay was not endowed with some of 
the qualities that enable a public man to lend a positive impulse 
to national action; his great successes were negative or “ compro- 
mising”; and therefore he did not seize the opportunity afforded 
to him by the state of the American mind, at once plastic and rest- 
less. They have lost their friend and adviser; they retain that 
pe restless mind; and thus they await a future in which the | 
eaders are likely to be new and comparatively unknown men. 











ART IN THE CITY. 
Loypon CorPporatron, resolved to continue its apprenticeship in 
the study of the Fine Arts, is now proceeding in a manner to be 
highly useful. In the Egyptian Hall of the Mansionhouse there 
are sixteen niches, evidently intended to contain statues, but hi- 
therto left empty : it is now proposed by a committee of the Com- 
mon Council to fill up those niches at once, with statues of plaster ; 
and then, each year, to place a new statue in marble as a substi- 
tute for one of the plaster statues. By this means, the general fe- 
fect will be promptly realized, and at a very moderate annual cost 








—700/. a year—the niches will gradually be filled with original 
works specially designed for them. 

If the plaster statues be well chosen, they may serve more than 
a temporary purpose. In the first place, they will show what 
may be done with a very useful material. The finest works in the 
world can no longer be multiplied, since artists a to the 
work do not exist; but casts, which are in the highest qua- 
lities of art but a shade inferior to the originals, can be multiplied 
indefinitely ; and thus the knowledge of those works might be ex- 
tended to multitudes who cannot hope ever to visit the originals. 
The greatest works in the gallery at Themes for example, might 
be made familiar to every town in England. An extended use of 
plaster will illustrate this facility, and so help the disposition to 
establish a better knowledge of plastic art, by setting up high 
standards before the eyes of the people. 

If the statues for temporary use at the Mansionhouse be well 
selected, they might serve some ulterior purpose: they might, for 
example, be given to some public institution, or to some provincial 
corporation too humble to vie with the marble magnificence of 
London City.* 

Another great advantage of the plan is, that it affords an oppor- 
tunity for providing the decorations at leiswre. We are not so 
richly endowed with sculptors, just now, that we can at once point 
to the very best men for an original work intended to last through 
generations; and the acquisition of works by hasty scramble at 
prompt completion has not proved very satisfactory, either in 
sculpture or painting. An annual statue will be a constant object 
of attention; leisurely criticism will tend to control the abuses 
that may be unavoidable in haste; and probably the steady up- 
holding of public patronage may contribute to call forth young 
men of ability. if it should, the example will beget more public 
patronage from other public bodies; and thus the example bids 
fair to be extended. The plan proposed by the Common Council 
has the merit of being strictly applicable to the actual state of art 
affairs, and is likely to do more permanent good than some of 
higher pretensions. 

* In the proper use of plaster for casts of statues or busts, much depends 
on the coating given to the surface. It is common to paint plaster statues ; 
but the process is liable to two fatal objections. In the first place, the paint 
gives a coarse thickened surface, which disguises the true form. Next, it 
will not keep perfectly sound and clean; hence the necessity for new coats 
of paint ; redoubling the first objection. For the little chimney-casts a pre- 
paration is used, we believe, of wax and soap or tallow; but it is too soft and 
delicate for large works. The best preparation that we know is a mixture, 
in the proportion of half and half, of raw and of boiled linseed oil, freely 
paid into the surface of the plaster as soon as it has been freed from the 
seams and other unevennesses. Only one coating should be given. This 


| sinks into the surface, without adding a particle externally; and it hardens, 


When dry, the surface my be rubbed with flannel, which will give a polish, 
and further contribute to keep it pure. Thus oiled, the plaster becomes al- 
most as hard as stone, and very nearly the colour of old marble. 





HOW TO MAKE A MIRACLE. 
Ir is Gil Blas, we think, who says that the way to establish the 
reputation for being a wit is, unscrupulously to -_ everything 


| that comes into your head. The way to make miracles, it seems, 


is to keep an eye upon all accidents, to seize the lucky ones, and 
claim them as your own manufacture. Thus the Mormons sat in 
conference at Newport in Wales; the “elders,” with their bless- 
ing, threw out hints that probably a proof might be given of their 
miracle-working power,—a standing hint, we believe, on most oc- 
casions, recorded in case of opportunity; a large part of the roof 
falls in, no one is much hurt, no “ believer” is con at all, the 
roof over the elders holds good to the last; and that is the miracle. 

The greater miracle is, that the people believe in the miracle. 
The ill construction of the building, the laws of chance, all such 
considerations, are irrelevant: the Mormons know how to believe, 
and they do it thoroughly. 

This Mormon mission, however, which gathers to itself such 
large numbers—which can carry them across the sea, and send 
them to bury themselves in the desert—which has erected out of 
such materials as the Newport Conference a substantive State of 
the great American Republic, is assuredly a “great fact.” We 
may “account for” it by the ignorance of the people, and by the 
insatiable appetite for satisfaction of the religious instincts; but 
such kind of accounting only conveys a censure on other portions 
of society. Itis true that the Mormons are ignorant; for soi- 
disant propagators of the truth are resolved that education shall 
not be placed within reach of the people until they can agree upon 
the most abstruse of questions, in ae that such national conclu- 
sions may accompany national instruction in the rudiments of gram- 
mar, history, and geography. The poor Welsh are not to be taught 
the geography of the far West, nor the history of John of Leyden and 
other fanatic impostors, until sects can agree with the Church of 
England: the poor Welsh therefore are available as disciples of Joe 
Smith, and they set off for the Great Salt Lake in the State of Deseret. 

The people, however ignorant in book learning, feel the instinct 
of religion move within them, and they desire to be told of the 
Divine power, of which they are conscious through all their igno- 
rance: but they are left to the ravings of “ elders,” ignorant, 
knavish, or crazed; while the men specially educated and specially 
appointed to tell them of the Divine power, daily acquiring from 
science new lights to speak of that power as it is dieglaged in the 
wondrous mastery of the Universe, waste their time in bickering 
about bafiling abstrusenesses, or in expounding dogmatic niceties, 
that tell nothing which the yearning mind of ignorance can re- 
ceive. The existence of the Mormons is one opprobrium of the 
National Church. 
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ARCHDEACON HARE’S CONTEST WITH ROME.* 


Ir has been Archdeacon Hare’s praiseworthy practice for some 
years past to avail himself of his ecclesiastical office in order to 
communicate to his clergy, for their instruction and guidance, the 
results of his reflection and reading so far as they bear upon the 
religious controversies and Church politics of the day. e not 
only pronounces dicta ex cathedra, but furnishes his less learned 
brethren with the evidence and reasoning in detail upon which 
those dicta are based, in the shape in which they are perhaps most 
available for immediate use—that of notes, often swelling into 
elaborate essays, and copiously strewed with quotations from the 
writers whose authority he has to adduce or whose opinions to 
confute. In the case of a writer whose learning was less genuine 
and extensive than Mr. Hare’s is well known to be, such a practice 
would be superfluous or tedious; but he draws from original suurces, 
and traverses such a wide and curious field, that to skim the notes 
to his charges is as pleasant as to dip into Butler, Southey, Kenelm 
Digby, or Disraeli the Unofficial; and to master them would be a 
good way towards becoming at once a well-informed theologian and 
an adept in the religious and ecclesiastical politics of the last dozen 
ears. In his Charge of 1851, he dealt chietly with the war waging 
tween the Church of England and the Romish communion in 
England; and in the notes to the Charge now just published, 
selecting Dr. Newman as the champion of the Papal party, he goes 
at great length into the points dwelt on in that father’s famous 
Lectures on the Difficulties of the Anglicans, and on the present 
position of Catholics in England,—two works which will ever be 
memorable as exemplifications at once of the nature of Ultra- 
Catholicism in the middle of the nineteenth century, and of the 
character of intellect for which it possesses irresistible attractions. 
For if the fullest and purest development of so-called Catholic prin- 
ciples be sought, it is scarcely in Ttaly or in Spain that one would 
look for it, but among the new converts, whose zeal and faith and 
hope and love are all warm and fresh from the first embraces 
of their ideal mother, ere yet the actual has had time to mar and 
to intrude upon the charms enhanced by the longing of an absent 
love, and in this country, where the presence of a rival and domi- 
nant church operates to suppress or modify whatever is offensive 
to the taste, the intellect, or the morals of a cultivated European 
community. And Catholics themselves would scarcely select a 
more favourable type, take him altogether, than John Henry New- 
man, of the highest class of men who find the doctrines, discipline, 
and practices of the Papal Church concordant with their reason 
and conscience, and promotive of their happiness, peace of mind, 
and general wellbeing. 
Archdeacon Hare is no vulgar controversialist. A man whose 
intellect is raised higher above the narrowness, or whose heart is 
more free from the rancour of Exeter Hall, it would not be easy 
to find. A gentleman, a philosopher, a scholar, he enters the 
arena of religious polemics to vindicate truth, honesty, and sound 
reason, and to protest against such violations of them all as go far 
to turn intellectual error into crime and mistakes of judgment 
into wilful and therefore moral perversion. Vehement the Arch- 
deacon undoubtedly is; not shrinking from hitting a hard blow 
where his object requires the prostration of his adversary, and not 
thaps altogether without the natural relish of the secular Eng- 
ishman for a stand-up fight without the gloves; but no malice is 
Sant in his combativeness, and a generous temper is continu- 
y breaking forth in his fiercest onslaughts. How little he is to 
be confounded with ordinary Protestant champions of the platform 
and the pulpit, may be seen from a touching passage in allusion to 
the recent defection of his friend Archdeacon Manning. Few of 
us would retain so vividly, or at least express so warmly, our sense 
of the excellences of one who had left us and gone over to our 
adversaries, whether the desertion were on a question concerning 
the disputes of this world or of the unseen. 
“We in this diocese, when we are speaking this year of those who have 
abandoned their spiritual mother to give themselves up to the Romish 
schism, are not speaking of strangers, are not speaking of those who are per- 
sonally indifferent to us. Alas! by a mysterious dispensation, through the 
dark gloom of which my eyes have vainly striven to pierce, we have to mourn 
over the loss, we have to mourn over the defection and desertion, of one whom 
we have long been accustomed to honour, to reverence, to love,—of one who 
for the last ten years has taken a leading part in every measure adopted for 
the good of the diocese,—of one to whose eloquence we have so often listened 
with delight, sanctified by the holy purposes that eloquence was ever used 
to promote,—of one the clearness of whose spiritual vision it seemed like 
presumption to distrust, and the purity of whose heart, the sanctity of whose 
motives, no one knowing him can question. For myself, associated as I have 
been with him officially, and having found one of the chief blessings of my 
office in that association,—accustomed to work along with him in so man 
undertakings, to receive encouragement and help from his godly wisdom, and, 
notwithstanding many strong differences and ines oppositions of opinion, 
to take sweet counsel together, and walk in the house of God as brothers,—I 
can only wonder at the inscrutable dispensation by which such a man has 
been allowed to fall under so withering, soul-deadening a spell, and repeat 
with awe, to myself and to my friends, ‘ Let him who thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.’ * ° 
“Our whole Church cannot but mourn over the loss of one of the holiest 
of her sons, over one who seemed to have a special gift for winning hearts to 
God. The thought that such a man—of whom it might have been ex- 
pected that he would be specially secured by the gifts both of nature and of 
grace from the blindness which surrenders the reason and conscience to the 
Corruptions and tyranny of Rome—has yet become a victim to the pestilence 
§°* The Contest with Rome; a Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Lewes 
delivered at the Ordinary Visitation in 1851. With Notes, especially in Answer to 
Dr. Newman's recent Lectures. By Julius Charles Hare, M.A. Published by 
Parker and Son. 

















a 
which has been stalking through our Church,—while it convinces us how 
terrible the power of that pestilence must needs be, should at the same time 
withhold us from judging too severely of those who have deserted us alone 
with him. It may increase our horror of the pestilence itself; it may 
strengthen our conviction of the necessity of guarding against its deadly fury; 
but it should at all events teach us that we ought not to impute evil Motives 
or absolute silliness to those who have fallen into the selfsame error wit) 
Henry Manning.” 

Into the multifarious topies of the present Charge, resting on a 
substratum of notes of several times its own breadth, it is not 
within our limits to follow. Sufficient indication of the matter to 
be found there will be given by stating, that Dr. Newman's 
errors are shown to spring mainly from two sources,—an inca- 
per or extreme carelessness in the investigation of the historical 
facts upon which his conclusions are based, and a relentless push- 
ing of merely logical or syllogistic inferences, when either the 
premises have been hastily adopted, or the heart and the prac- 
tical reason should come in to check or modify the conclusions 
before they can be applied to men and human life. The general 
mode in vogue with the Tractarian party of using and citing evi- 
dence, is admirably described in a note on Dr. Newman’s manner 
of dealing with history. 

*¢ The whole practice of the Catene Patrum, by which the Tractarians from 
the first tried to establish their propositions, arose from the same intellectual 
want. When ideas are merely the results of comparison and abstraction 
and generalization and classification, we need a multitude of witnesses to 
help us in constructing them. But what would the Duke of Wellington 
have said to a man who brought him a catena of generals to tell him what 
he was to do? or what would Shakspere have made out of a catena of 

oets and critics? The intuitive mind proceeds at once to the truth, and 

ursts the catene by which authority would bind it. Nay, Dr. Newman 
himself had too much life in him tosubmit permanently to this bondage. In 
his Essay on Development he has burst all his old catenw asunder; 
though, from not knowing what better to substitute for them—not knowing 
that the truth makes free, and that this freedom is its own divine law—he 
has taken shelter from the waywardness and frowardness of his own under- 
standing by girding himself with the chain of an absolute authority. Yet 
in this essay also the old tendency displays itself. In every part of it he 
tries to establish his propositions by scraping together every kind of authority 
with which his great reading will supply him; and these are often con- 
strained to bear witness to propositions they never dreamt of. For he rejects 
all the processes of ordinary criticism. He seldom thinks of cross-examining 
his witnesses, of asking what they meant to say, what in their position, in- 
tellectual and moral, they could not but say; though very often he puts his 
own meaning, not seldom a very incongruous one, into their words. Indeed, 
this mode of dealing with history, and with the writers of former times, is 
that which is habitual among Romanists, as any one familiar with their 
writings must be aware. They rake up whatever they can find that appears 
to favour: their purpose. Whether it be really favourable, they do not in- 
quire. They repudiate criticism as uncatholic, as Protestant. Their 
canons are, that all opinions held by their Church must be true, and that 
everybody who ever spoke the truth must have said what their Church says. 
This is their mode of obtaining what they call a Catholic consensus. This 
process, in another region of literature, is exemplified continually and often 
very beautifully, in Zhe Broad Stone of Honour, and still more in the later 
writings of its author. ° e 

** That such a method, if method it can be called, is altogether lawless and 
chaotic—that it may be made to favour any arbitrary result—is plain. Take 
a sentence or two here and there from this father, anda couple of ex- 
pressions from another; add half a canon of this council, a couple of in- 
cidents out of some ecclesiastical historian, an anecdote from a chronicler, 
two conjectures of some critic, and half-a-dozen drachms of a schoolman ; 
mix them up in rhetoric quant. suff., and shake them well together,—and 
thus we get ata theological development. But who except the prescriber can 
tell what the result will be? and may not he produce any result he chooses ? 
Yet this is held out as the method by which we are to be preserved from 
drawing false inferences from the words of Scripture.” 

This passage indicates the sort of knowledge which should be 
spread among our people to counteract the insidious advances of 
superstition and priestly pretension. A propagandism which pro- 
ceeds by gross perversions of history, and gross violation of histo- 
rical methods, 1s surely best met by a general knowledge of his- 
tory, and by inculcation of the true historical method. Dr. New- 
man may be presumed to know best the audience of “ Anglicans” 
whom he in main part created, and whom he particularly addressed 
in his Lectures; and it is evident that he reckons on such ignorance 
of history among them as will allow him to make statements which 
it is lamentable to suppose any body of educated Englishmen 
could listen to without shouts of ridicule and groans of indignation. 
Here again, by quite a new path, are we led to perceive that a re- 
verence for facts is to be the characteristic of progress in our age; 
as those who are most retrogressive are forcing us, if we would 
counteract them, to search into the truth of facts, as the battle- 
ground on which, if at all, they are to be opposed and defeated. 
For those of our adult population who are brought into contact 
with proselytizing Romanists, or are interested in the ques- 
tions between the Churches, the notes to this volume will 
be both useful and agreeable reatling. Those especially who may 
have been puzzled by the audacious paradoxes and reckless 
cleverness of Newman's Lectures, will here find audacious paradox 
overthrown by a learned and accurate statement of the truth, and 
reckless cleverness supplanted by sound sense and high feeling. 
The change from the Romish priest to the Protestant clergyman is 
like changing from a brilliant argument in a stifling crowded 
Court of Chancery, to a walk by the sea-shore with one’s manly 
well-informed friend, divested of wig and gown and all manner of 


sophistries and chicaneries. 





‘MISS PARDOE’S MARIE DE MEDICIS.* 
THERE is greater formal unity in Miss Pardoe’s Life of Marie 
de Medicis than in her Louis XIV. and the Court of France. 
The single subject confines the writer more closely to historical 


* The Life of Marie de Medicis, Queen of France, Consort of Henry IV., and Re- 
gent of the Kingdom under Louis XIII. By Miss Pardoe, Author of “ Louis XIV. 
and the Court of France in the Seventeenth Century,” ‘* The City of the Sultan,” Xc. 
In three volumes. Published by Colburn and Co. 
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events, and to pemenegee connected with history, 
theme permitte patiat , ie scandal | 
pageants of a court. What is gained in critical continuity is lost | 
in point of amusement. The biography of the Queen and Regent | 
runs too far into history, not only of the events in which she was | 
directly engaged, but of those which remotely affected her. These 
are told with a detail that would become heavy in the proper 
history of the affairs, and are tedious when they are out of place 
and disturb the attention of the reader. 

There is a graver fault than that of defective plan, or a book- 
maker’s determination to use up materials. Miss Pardoe wants | 
the historical mind. She cannot conceive the true subjects of 
interest ; those essential qualities which are not only necessary 
to give interest to regal biography or history, but even to preserve 
life in a community. Henry the Fourth was a licentious man; 
the age was one of the grossest profligacy ; the courtiers were 
sessed by a spirit of corrupt servility; nobles of the highest 
rank, nay princes of the blood, were animated = a frivolous am- 
bition. ah this is sufficiently displayed by Miss Pardoe; but 
there was something more than this, or society must have been 
dissolved. The darling Monarch of the French, the Henry the 
Great of Europe, if his subjects saw their own “ pleasant vices” | 
strongly reflected in him, and Europe preciatn his qualities, 
was something more than a fickle ms unscrupulous gallant. The 
soldiers of the Protestant civil wars who went to battle as to a 
festal meeting, and were ever ready to encounter death for France, | 





her King, their glory, their mistresses, or “ any other reason why,” | 
were something more than mere frivolous courtiers. Their cor- | 
rupt greediness was of the age; their frivolous ambition was of 
the national manners—ridiculous, no doubt, but according to the 
etiquette then in vogue, involving points of honour and distinction 
just as much as a step in our Peerage or a Garter, and a good deal 
more than the numerous titles that attract the attention of the free 
and enlightened Republicans across the Atlantic. Miss Pardoe 
would not deny that these countervailing qualities might be 
found—she does not deny that there were some in the case of the 
King; but she does not show them—she does not exhibit any 
sympathy with them. Till the death of Henry the Fourth, the 
reader is wearied with a succession of coarse gallantries, matri- 
monial quarrels, and corrupt profligacy, without ever seeing the 
courtly gayety and spirit w ich are supposed to have distinguished 
the chivalry of France. 

The narrative is not much mended from the time when Mary of 
Medicis assumed the Regency till she was forcibly dispossessed by 
the intrigues of her son’s favourite De Luynes, and finally, after 
some struggles, banished by Richelieu, to die at last in poverty— 
she who had squandered so many millions on folly and frippery. 
Miss Pardoe’s conception of the whole is feminine. She has no 
principle to guide her; her sentiment is her sole rule to a con- 
clusion, so that her judgment is continually varying. But the 
life she has undertaken to narrate is pregnant with a stern moral, 
especially when Mary ceased to be Queen-consort and began to | 
reign as Regent. In this capacity she systematically neglected 
every duty, to indulge her own vanity and ambition. To secure 
her own superiority, she sacrificed the ancient counsellors of her 
husband ; she squandered the public treasure; she set up a female 
system of politics, which had no other end than balancing one set 
against another set ; and she designedly abandoned her son to igno- 
rance, neglect, and poverty, whilst she was lavishing his treasure 
for her own purposes. The direct result of this conduct was, that 
an obscure minion of the youthful King was the cause of her first 
downfall; the remote consequence, that her royal son distrusted 
her for life, and became the willing instrument in the hands of 
favourites or ministers to overwhelm her with misery and shame. 

Miss Pardoe, in her preface, exhibits dissatisfaction with the 
critics who have charged her with having “ quoted at second hand,” 
and with having drawn materials from “historical romances of the 
time.” To prevent this in her present work, she has “ carefully, 
and perhaps even somewhat elaborately,” referred to her authori- 
ties in foot-notes. These authorities are sometimes omitted, and 
that too when they are most wanted, as in scenes and dialogues 
smacking of the melodramatic, and which read exceedingly like 
romances of some age or other. But even when a reference is 
given, the question of its value still remains. It is of little use to 
refer to memoirs of questionable authenticity or mere compilers 
without original knowledge and of no critical authority. Indeed, 
in that want of unity which arises from want of mastery of the mat- 
ter, this book is as deficient as the writer’s Louis the Fourteenth. 
Hence, continual incongruity, as if the writer took her representa- 
tions wholesale from her authorities, instead of exhibiting the con- 
ceptions of her own mind. 

‘rom the death of Henry the Fourth till the assumption of the 
government by Louis the Fourteenth, was in France the period of 
favourites. Richelieu and Mazarine were ministers; the rest were 
more or less minions. Mary of Medicis was not without tact, spirit, 
or judgment : if she could not herself originate a view, she could form 
a just conclusion on what was fairly placed before her. Her own 
errors arose from vanity and want of firmness of purpose: but they 
were grievously aggravatad by her favouritism for her foster-sister 
Leonora Galigii, afterwards the wife of Concini, an Italian adven- 
turer. The Queen was always overcome by the tears of Leonora : 
as regards herself Leonora’s demands might have been reason- 
able, but there were no limits to the ambition of Concini, and, first 
to gain and afterwards to keep her husband, Leonora made requests 
that provoked alike the nobility and the people at the advance of 





the Italian adventurer, whilst, true to the characteristics of his | 


than when the | nation, Concini added upstart arrogance to undeserved promotion. 
her to expatiate over the gossip, scandal, and | That Louis the Thirteenth would not have submitted much longer 


to his mother’s arbitrary pupilage, is probable, had there been no 
Maréchal d’Ancre in the case; but the unpopularity of the adven- 
turer rendered his murder and the displacement of the Queen easy. 
The favourite De Luynes had persuaded the boy King that Con- 
cini had engaged in a plot, and he received orders to deal with the 
Maréchal. The whole is a strange picture of the violence and 
sanguinary spirit of the age and nation. 

“De Luynes was aware that he should experience little difficulty in find- 
ing the man he sought, when he assured his royal master that he knew one 
bold enough to attempt the life of Concini: his selection was indeed already 
made, and he had no misgiving of a refusal. The Baron de Vitry, captain 
of the body guard then on duty at the Louvre, and who was yee | ob- 
noxious to the Italian favourite, returned his hate so openly that he refused 
to salute him as he entered and quitted the palace, and publicly declared 
that no command, come from whence it might, should ever compel him to 
do so. De Luynes no sooner felt that a man of this determination might be 
useful, than he had sought his friendship; and now that the conspiracy had 
become ripe, he sent to invite him to an interview; during which he assured 
him that the King had great confidence not only in his affection for his per- 
son, but also in his inclination to serve him when the opportunity should 
present itself; that he believed him capable of great deeds, and that he 


| would confide his life to him. 


“ Vitry was a soldier of fortune, dependent upon his sword, and the little 
sentiment that he possessed was at once awakened by so unexpected a com- 
munication. Asa natural consequence, therefore, he protested his readi- 
ness to risk life and limb at the pleasure of his Majesty ; and declared that 
whatever might be the nature of the service required of him, he would exe- 


| eute it without hesitation or remonstrance. 


“On receiving this pledge, De Luynes, after exacting an oath of secrecy 
and obedience, beckoned to his companion to follow him ; and, throwing open 
the door of the royal closet, which was never closed against him, he intro- 
duced De Vitry without further preamble into the presence of the King. 

“«*M. de Vitry,’ said Louis, when the favourite had explained the errand 
of the captain of the royal guard, ‘I thank you for your zeal, and I have 
faith in its sincerity. The Maréchal d’Ancre has conspired against my life. 
He must sleep tomorrow night in the Bastille.’ 

“*He shall be there, Sire, should the fortress still possess a bolt to draw 
upon him, if it be your royal will that I accomplish his arrest.’ 

“«M. de Vitry, you will have earned a marshal’s baton.’ 

“ ‘Sire!’ exclaimed the soldier, dropping on his knee before the King, ‘I 
will obey you to the death.’ 

“ <«T must never again be insulted by his presence,’ said Louis, fixing his 
eyes, which flashed for an instant with a threatening light, full upon the up- 
turned countenance of De Vitry. ‘ Rise, sir,’ he added, as he turned suddenly 
away; ‘I have perfect confidence in your fidelity.’ 

**'* But—should he resist, Sire?’ asked the new conspirator, anxious not to 
exceed his orders. 

“* Kill him!’ replied De Luynes, in a hoarse whisper: ‘do you not yet un- 
derstand how you are to earn your baton?’ 

“The two friends exchanged glances; and after a profound bow, De Vitry 
withdrew from the royal closet. 

* * - * * 

“ History presents few such anomalies; and it appears scarcely credible 
that so ill-organized a plot, hatched, moreover, under the very eyes of those 
who were to become its victims, and revealed to upwards of a score of per- 
sons, many of whom were incited to join it from merely venal motives, 
should ever have attained its accomplishment. The fiat had, however, gone 
forth; and the unfortunate Concini, whose tragical fate compels sympathy 
despite all his faults, entered the court of the Louvre at ten o'clock in 
morning of the 24th of April 1617, there to meet his death. 

*“ An hour or two after dawn, one of the gentlemen of the royal bed- 
chamber announced that the King having been indisposed throughout the 
night, the great gates of the Louvre were to remain closed, and the public 
excluded, in order that his Majesty might not be disturbed. This order did 
not, however, affect the Maréchal d’Ancre, as he was no sooner seen to ap- 
proach, followed by a numerous retinue of gentlemen and attended by seve- 
ral of his friends, than the bolts were withdrawn, and he was permitted to 
pass the barrier ; which was instantly reclosed, to the exclusion of the greater 
number of his suite. A man who had been stationed over the gate then 
waved his hat three times above his head; upon which Vitry, who had un- 
til that moment been seated in one of the windows of the guard-room calmly 
conversing with the officers on duty, immediately rose, and, drawing his 
cloak closely about him, hurried down the staircase ; at the foot of which he 
was joined, as if accidentally, by Du Hallier and others of the conspirato 
who, apparently engaged in conversation, slowly approached their intended 
victim. Among the persons who surrounded Concini there chanced to be 
several who were oy with Vitry, and, greatly to his annoyance, he 
was compelled to allow the Maréchal to pass on while he returned their 
greetings; in a few instants, however, he in found himself at liberty, 
when he discovered that amid the crowd he had lost sight of the Italian. 

** «Where is he?’ he inquired, hurriedly, of one of his confederates. 

“« ¢ Yonder,’ was the reply; ‘ he has stopped at the foot of the bridge to 
read a letter.’ 

“ Vitry bounded towards his prey; and as Concini, absorbed in his occu- 
pation, still read on, he felt the grasp of a strong hand upon his arm, and, 
on looking up, he saw the captain of the guard standing at his side. Before 
he had time to inquire the meaning of this affront, Vitry had already uttered 
the ominous words, ‘ I arrest you, in the King’s name. 

“ ¢ Arrest me!’ exclaimed the Maréchal, with astonishment, as he clutched 
the hilt of his sword. 

“ *Yes, you!’ replied Vitry, haughtily; and while hespoke he made a 
signal, which was instantly responded to by the simultaneous report of three 
pistol-shots. As the sounds ceased, Concini dropped upon his knees, and fell 
against the me ty of the bridge ; several weapons were then thrust into his 
body; and finally, Vitry, with wanton and revolting cruelty, gave him so 
violent a kick that he extended his body at full length -— the pavement ; 
where it was immediately pilfered of every article of value; among other 
things, diamonds of great price, and notes of hand to a large amount were 
abstracted from the pockets of his vest. 

“ A few of his followers endeavoured to interpose ; but in a second or two 
all was over; and they were warned by the bystanders instantly to sheathe 
their swords, and to beware of opposing the orders of the King. They had 
scarcely had time to obey this bidding, when Louis presented himself at 
the window of a closet joining the guard-room; to which, from its height, 
he was obliged to be lifted by M. d’Ornano: there, by the advice of those 
about him, the young King appeared with a smile upon his face ; and as the 
members of the cabal raised a ery of ‘ Vive le Roi!’ he shouted to his cap- 
tain of the guard, ‘I thank you, Vitry: now I am really a King!’ Then 


showing himself, sword in hand, successively at each window of the guard- 
room, he cried out to the soldiers who were posted bencath, ‘To arms! com- 
rades, to arms!’ ”’ 
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WILLIAM SIDNEY WALKER’S LIFE AND POETICAL 
REMAINS.* 

Tue works of William Sidney Walker are not very distinctively 
known, yet they are better known than his name. A scholar, a 
critic, a poet, and a prose writer, he threw away opportunities of 
successes and frittered away life in fugitive pursuits; the victim, 
as is perhaps generally the case, of some physical deficiency, which 
with Walker terminated in a sort of monomania. He was born in 
1795; and by the efforts of his mother, after his father’s death 
through wounds received in a gallant action in the Weser, was 
educated at Eton. From school he went to Cambridge, with (his 
mother says she thinks) two scholarships; and he finally became a 
Fellow of Trinity. At the of seventeen he published, by sub- 
scription, part of an epic on the subject of Gustavus Vasa; which, 
precocious but puerile, disappointed the hopes of his friends. He 
was a er cary | Reviewer in his teens, a frequent contributor to 
The Classical Journal and other periodicals; and he has left be- 
hind him writings of a critical and poetical character: but the 
work by which his mere name is known to the world was a single- 
volume collection of the Latin poets, which he edited for Mr. 
Charles Knight, under the title of Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. 

The remote cause of Walker’s want of more distinct and substan- 


tive success in literature and life was, doubtless, some peculiarity | 


of nervous organization. The immediate causes were more tangible. 
His personal appearance was very unprepossessing. His stature 
was diminutive, his gait awkward, his address uncouth; his man- 
ners were eccentric, conveying to strangers the impression of in- 


sanity or idiocy; he was perceptibly shortsighted, slovenly in dress, | 
hese peculiarities exposed him to | 


and negligent in his person. 
persecution at Eton; which he resisted with all his precocious 
power of sarcasm; so that a temper naturally sweet was soured at 
the outset. 
Moultrie, he was so little fitted to gain the love of woman, his 
a oe ea for the married life were intense and soul-consuming.” 
Le had another failing, which still more unfitted him for married 
life than his personal deficiencies : he was always in debt—though 
how, or what for, nobody could tell, since the income of his fel- 
lowship combined with his literary earnings seemed quite sufficient 
for his simple tastes and the assistance he rendered his family. His 
certain income, however, was lost soon after he was thirty, by con- 
scientious seruples, The rules of Trinity only allow a fellowship 
to be held by a layman for a certain time ; and Walker’s religious 
unbelief, whatever it was, forbade his taking orders. Read with 
the key of his life, an epistle to Derwent Coleridge about this 
period (1829) is very remarkable, for the depth and variety of 
wretchedness it exhibits, expressed in a tone so calm that but for 
this key it would hardl ee apprehended. A letter to Praed, 
when debts, despair, and the delusion of his monomania—the notion 
that he was ever attended by a demon, who controlled his thoughts 
and actions—were pressing heavily upon him, is more curious. 
The account of Praed’s generosity contains besides the pith of 
Walker's subsequent biography. 
“To W. M. Praed, Esq. 
“*Mrs. Perry's, i > . 30, le 
** ¢ My dear Praed—I had long fluctuated ne ame = a a Writing ; 
it appearing fit, on the one hand, that I should tell you somewhat of my ad- 
ventures since our last parting, while, on the other, there was the difficulty, 
indeed latterly the impracticability, of writing; for I have tried fifty times 
in vain; but the last few days have brought with them a most compelling 
motive. I write partly te your assistance, and partly to communicate 
that of which the communication itself may be to me an important relief. 
To be brief: on the expiration of my fellowship I took lodgings, made 
various endeavours to obtain employment, and, failing, sunk under the 
burden of ill-health and continued anxiety, and, for the first time in my life, 
abandoned even the attempt to help myself. If you knew all that I 
have had to struggle with, I think you would not blame me. This continued 
till Christmas : my dividend was received and paid away; and I now find 
myself three hundred pounds in debt to the Cambridge tradesmen, without 
any means of paying them. I have put them off from week to week, except 
one, to whom, as his debt was much older than any of the others, I ms 
gave a bill for forty pounds, which sum I thought I could by some means or 
other acquire in the interim; but my expected resources have failed, (. q. 


the Classical Journal is stopped,) the bill is due Feb. 5th or 6th at farthest, | 


and I am obliged to ask—if you can afford it—the loan of twenty or twenty- 
five pounds, if you have it; which, if no other means offer, I will repay you 
in a coin of verses—that is supposing you can find a purchaser for such com- 
modities. 

“You will doubtless be startled by what I have now to communicate. 
But you must remember that I have been oppressed for years with bodily 
pain and manifold suffering, and this without those supports by means of which 
men are wont to support these evils—health, friendly society, religious con- 
solation ; and you will not wonder, though your kindness will be pained, 
to hear that for the last few days I have experienced a slight disorder of the 
faculties. I cannot easily describe it, except by saying that I cannot com- 
mand my thoughts as I could before; that the images which enter my mind 
seem to take possession of it against my will; that I feel as if pressed by a 
weight, under which my reason cannot work quite perfectly. But I will not 
try to define it. I have had power to mention it to one friend, and through 
him to a medical man, under whom I now am. I endeavour to keep myself 
tolerably tranquil; but the thought will recur at times, and the fear—will 
this be for life? It may be that it is removeable, and that by proper care it 
may be prevented from recurring. God grant that it be so! Pray write 
to me soon ; but that I need not ask, if this finds you in town. With regard 
to other matters, I speak deliberately, and from long experience, when I sa 
that I do not think I can work to any purpose, or employ the faculties whic 
were given me, till my bodily disorders are in some measure cured. That I 
have a certain propensity to indolence and self-indulgence, is too true to be 
denied ; I fear a strong one: but it is no less certain that my friends have 
often mistaken the effects of downright pain and suffering for those of wilful 
negligence ; and this prepossession has caused them to mistake my words, my 

* The Poetical Remains of William Sidney Walker, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by the Reverend J. 
Moultrie, M.A., Rector of Rugby. Published by Parker and Son, London; Cross- 
ley and Billington, Rugby. 


Although, according to his friend and biographer Mr. 


motives, and discouraged me from seeking their advice and assistance. O my 
good friend! it is the consciousness of this—it is this endless, hopeless mig. 
understanding—this separation from society—that has made me what I am, 
Other causes have conspired; but other causes would not have wrought the 
effect without this. It is thus that, with as many and as true well-wishers 
as ever man had, I have lived a life of misery for years, and am now—no 
matter what. CouldI, however, put off the evil day of account for some 
time, my plan would be to leave Cambridge, and by means of society, 
change of place and change of habits, try to recover my health, so far as it 
is savaeiiies and having done this, engage once more in such employment 
as I can obtain. I know not what you will think of all this. Believe me, 
that I have not sunk to my present state without much and severe struggling, 
Malden has been, I need scarcely say, a good friend to me, as far as he 
knew how. Mrs. Malden is confined to her room, and has been so for some 
months, but her health is improving. 
* Yours truly, W.S. WALKER.’ ” 
“The pressure of Walker's necessities had in this instance instinctivel 
directed him to the surest source of earthly aid. Praed instantly acted asa’ 
who knew him would have anticipated that he would act. Not only did he 
relieve his unhappy friend’s immediate wants, but, with all the zealous and 
indefatigable activity of his noble nature, he set on foot and vigorously prose- 
cuted a scheme to provide for his future support. It was hoped that by the 
| contributions of his Eton and Cambridge friends, a sufficient sum might be 
| raised, not only to liquidate his debts, but to purchase a comfortable annuity 
for him during the remainder of his life. The scheme succeeded only in part. 
| The debts were paid; but when that was done, only about 300/. remained in 
hand, a sum obviously insufficient to provide by means of annnuity for a 
man little more than thirty years of age. In this conjuncture Praed’s con- 
| duct was worthy of himself. Depositing with his banker the poor remaining 
three hundred pounds, he engaged to allow Walker, during life, the sum of 
52/. a year, securing the same to him by will in case of his own death, and 
(Praed-like) dissembling the generosity of the gift under the pretence that 
Walker’s life was a precarious one, and that he had therefore probably made 
a good bargain. With so adroit a dexterity, indeed, did he confer the kind- 
ness, that his simpleminded friend seems never to have suspected its ex- 
| istence, and until undeceived at a later period by a third party, apparently 
| believed that so far from receiving he had himself conferred an obligation. 
| Eventually he survived his benefactor seven years ; experiencing to the last, 
at the hands of his widow, a continuance of the systematic kindness which 
he had received from her lamented husband, and which she still maintains 
towards his own relations. To the annuity allowed him by Praed was added 
a grant of 20/. per annum from Trinity College. On thisincome, with occa- 
) sional assistance from other friends, he subsisted till his death; for though 
| he was almost incessantly occupied in a series of critical and philological re- 
| searches, and from time to time produced a sonnet or fragment of a poem, he 
never could be induced to turn any of his labours to pecuniary account, or 
to contribute in any way, directly or indirectly, to his own support.” 
Walker lived for sixteen years after the arrangement of the an- 
nuity; dying in 1846. When he felt inclined, he paid welcome visits 
| to Praed, to Arnold, and some other men of mark ; though he must 
| have been a troublesome inmate, or even casual visitant. The rest 
_of his life was passed in obscure lodgings in London, either in 
morbid idleness or in critical and philological speculations. “ It 
| is painful to dwell on the recollection of his later years,” says Mr. 
| Moultrie. “ During the course of them the author of this memoir 
| had repeated opportunities of visiting him in London, and at each 
succeeding visit found his condition both in mind and body dete- 
riorated; his lodgings more squalid, and his person more ne- 
glected.” In 1846 a gleam of hope seemed to break upon his pro- 
spects. One of the members of the great iron-house of Crawshay 
had known Walker at Cambridge, and was pleased, as Walker 
himself said, “ to consider me ‘as having contributed to the forma- 
tion of his mind, and conceived a high opinion of me as a man of 
genius.” They lost sight of each other for some years; but when 
they again communicated, Mr. Crawshay made a proposal which 
would have rendered Walker as comfortable as in his state he 
— could have been made ; but before the arrangement could 
e carried out, death released him from all his troubles. Mr. Craw- 
shay, however, continued the spirit of his engagements: he paid 
poor Walker’s debts; it is probably owing to him that the present 
volume has appeared; and, says Mr. Moultrie, if Walker’s “ vo- 
luminous critical writings shall ever take that place in English 
literature to which the author himself considered them entitled, 
this will be owing in no small degree to the pecuniary aid most 
liberally contributed by the same gentleman.” : 
The Poetical Remains attached to the Memoir consist of original 
wm, with a few selections that have already been published. 
Some of them are diffuse, with a scholastic kind of commonplace 
in treatment; most of them are deficient in theme, wanting large- 
ness or popular interest of subject; but they contain convincing 
evidence of poetical ability. Amid lines of mediocre excellence, 
and on themes peculiar or hacknied, are found thoughts of that 
| depth and largeness which separate poetry from prose; while com- 
mon topics are handled with an individuality which gives them 
| personal interest, and a breadth that constitutes a type. The poem 
called “ epee Thoughts” is in part relating to Walker him- 
| self; but he well digresses to a more tangible, and}from its na- 
ture a grief of wider sympathy. 
“0 Theocrine! the spring returns again, 
The heavenly spring, and joy is over all: 
The deep thick grass is wet with sunny rain, 
Whose pattering drops like low soft music fall 
On the wood-wanderer’s ear: the wild-bird’s call 
Thrills the young listener’s heart like aéry wine : 
On sloping banks, and under hedgerows tall, 
The primrose lights her star: one spirit divine ; 
Fills heaven, and earth, and sea, gladdening all hearts but mine. 
* Of this no more: a voice, as of the tomb, 
Is heard,—a long slow knell from yonder tower, 
Telling of one cut off by sudden doom 
In womanhood’s full morn, and ——. flower, 
Even on the verge of the glad nuptial hour ; 
Leaving no record, save a portraiture 
By artist memory hung in Friendship’s bower, 
And hauntings of remembrance, deep and pure, 
In a few faithful hearts, scatter’d o’er earth’s obscure. 
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“Thou walkest yet on earth, fair Theocrine, 
And earth’s mysterious influences convey 
Nurture to thy soft frame, and spirit fine ; 

But she, for whom they grieve, hath cast away 
Her fleshly robes, the dress of her brief day, 
And laid her down in an eternal bed: 
She hath no portion in life’s work or play, 
Its changes or its cares ; her doom is said. 
The lily blooms on earth; the rose is gathered. 
* 7 


* © Stella! golden star of youth and love! 
In thy soft name the voice of other years 
Seems sounding; each green court and arched grove, 
Where hand in hand we walked, again appears, 
Called by the spell: the very clouds and tears 
O’er which thy dawning lamp its splendour darted 
Gleam bright: and they are there, my youthful peers, 
The lofty-minded and the gentle-hearted, 
The beauty of the earth, the light of days departed : 
* All, all return; and with them comes a throng 
Of wither’d hopes, and loves made desolate, 
And high resolves, cherish’d in silence long, 
Yea, struggling still beneath the incumbent weight 
Of spirit-quelling time and adverse fate. 
These only live ; all else have passed away 
To Memory’s spectre-land : and she who sate 
’Mid that bright choir so bright, is now as they,— 
A morning dream of life, dissolving with the day.” 
A “Hymn to Freedom” is a common subject, and part of 
Walker’s is common too; but these lines have sense and freshness. 
* To thee our willing thanks we raise, 
For sacred hearths, for fearless days ; 
The cultured field, the crowded mart, 
Each guardian law, each graceful art. 
“But thy chief seat, thy place of rest, 
Is in man’s deep-recessed breast ; 
Thy chosen task, to call to light 
Its unseen loveliness and might. 
* At thy approach, the startled mind 
Quakes, as before some stirring wind, 
And with glad pain sets wide her door 
To the celestial visitor. 
* And chased before thy presence pure 
Fly sinful creeds, aa ears obscure ; 
And flowers of hope before thee bloom, 
And new-born wisdom spreads its plume.” 
The following stanzas, from a poem “ To a Girl in her Thirteenth 
Year,” have grace and felicity as well as philosophy. 
‘‘ Thy steps are dancing toward the a 
tween the child and woman ; 
And thoughts and feelings more profound, 
And other years, are coming; 
And thou shalt be more deeply fair, 
More precious to the heart : 
But never canst thou be again 
That lovely thing thou art! 
*‘ And youth shall pass, with all the brood 
Of fancy-fed affection ; 
And grief shall come with womanhood, 
And waken cold reflection ; 
Thou’ lt learn to toil and watch, and weep 
O’er pleasures unreturning, 
Like one who wakes from pleasant sleep 
Unto the cares of morning. 
*¢__Nay, say not so! nor cloud the sun 
Of joyous expectation, 
Ordain’d to bless the little one, 
The freshling of creation ! 
Nor doubt that He, who thus doth feed 
Her early lamp with gladness, 
Will be her present help in need, 
Her comforter in sadness. 
“Smile on, then, little winsome thing ! 
All rich in Nature’s treasure : 
Thou hast within thy heart a spring 
Of self-renewing pleasure. 
Smile on, fair child, and take thy fill 
Of mirth, till time shall end it : 
’Tis Nature’s wise and gentle will, 
And who shall reprehend it?” 
In the selection of the poetry Mr. Moultrie has apparently exer- 





cised a sound discretion, though he has admitted some fragments 
which are too curt and unfinished for publication. This error of | 
overdoing, so natural to fall into, is also visible in the earlier part | 
of the Memoir, where letters of a trivial character may be found. 
On the whole, however, the volume is a creditable testimony of his 
judgment, good feeling, and biographical powers. With a difli- 
cult subject to handle, he appears to have exhibited no false deli- 
cacy ; while he has treated the peculiarities and failings of poor 
Walker with kindness, yet with plainness. 





THE BARONET’S FAMILY.* 

Tuts fiction combines the old novel of the past generation with 
the ideas of the present day, and original observation of exter- 
nal nature. The writer has seen something of life, and heard 
more; Welsh landscape, among which the scenes are generall 
laid, has been studied with the eye of a painter as well as a novel- 
ist; but when the elements or raw materials are to be “ bodied 
forth” in persons and incidents, the want of a true apprehension 
of life, as well as of an original vocation to fiction, is visible. 
Miss Beale has not been prompted to use her materials according 
to their own nature, but has learned her art from books; from 
books, too, both the idea of the persons and of the governing events 
—e been drawn, though modified in some degree by a modern 
spirit. 

*The Baronet’s Family; a Novel. 
the Towey.” In three ve 


_ By Miss A. Beale, Author of “‘ The Vale of 
umes. Published by Newby. 





This may seem a strange opinion, to the writer and her friends ; 
but it is nevertheless a true one. The reader acquainted with the 
comedies and fictions of half a century back will trace all the lead- 
ing incidents and many of the princi rsons to those sources. 
What, for example, can be more hacknied than the villany of that 
now unheard-of monster a steward, as the crowning means 
ruining a family ? What more ready means of producing distress, 
than killing the youthful husband in a fox-hunt ? An old uncle 
returned incog. from India, is as old as The School for Scandal, 
A gay, pleasant, fascinating cadet of good family, but a very 
villain at bottom, succeeding to an estate in the very nick of time 
to persecute the poor heroine and her friends by means of a con- 
venient agent, is not new either; any more than is an enforced 
promise of marriage obtained to clear the premises of bailiffs. An 
overdone distress in a family of rank has as little of novelty as 
probability,—or the overdone virtues, genius, and advancement of 
the hero: both are more frequent in fiction than in fact. There 
are other matters that form the staple occurrences of romance 
rather than reality; and the manners of high life are drawn more 
from fancy than observation. 

“ The Baronet’s a as may be divined from what has been 
said, is reduced to absolute poverty; their obscure Welsh retire- 
ment brings them acquainted with a clergyman and his grandson ; 
the end of the story is to bring about a marriage between Gwenth- 
lean Llewellen, the eldest daughter of the deceased baronet, and 
Herbert Llewellen, the grandson aforesaid, with the restoration of 
the family splendour. The obstacles to this consummation are the 
reported death of Herbert in Italy; and when this turns out to be 
untrue, the engagement of Gwenthlean to Mr. Grant, obtained in 
her anxiety to relieve Herbert’s grandfather from the gripe of the 
law. The estates are recovered by the return of an uncle, who 
purchases Plas Llewellen; the engagement with Grant is broken 
off by the awkward fact that he is already married. Under the 
name of Mordaunt, he had intended to seduce an Italian girl by a 
false marriage; but it turns out, as in The Vicar of Wakefield, to 
be a legal one, and by the same means. The following extract ex- 
hibits this denouement. Herbert Llewellen has escaped from the 
banditti’s cave by means of Grant’s victim, Margarita. On approach- 
ing England, they are wrecked at the place where the pn 
dramatis persone are all assembled. In the following scene, Her- 
bert and Gwenthlean have both been shaken; Grant is playing the 
politely tyrannical lover insisting on his bond, when, lo! the true 
wife appears, rather melodramatically. 

“ Herbert managed to retain a composure that he did not feel ; but his at- 
tention was attracted towards Gwenthlean, though his face was averted from 
her, and his conversation directed to the many kind friends who surrounded 
him. He thanked Colonel Llewellen with grateful fervour, for affordin 
him the means of escape; and as his eye kindled into enthusiasm, the o 
officer looked at him with an intense interest which he did not attempt to 
conceal ; and, grasping his hand with affectionate eagerness, expressed him- 
self happy in having been of so trifling a service to him, and hoped they 
should be friends for life. 

‘ ¢Everybody loves Aim,’ thought Gwenthlean, with an involuntary sigh, 
which Mr. Grant perceived. 

‘*He bit his lips and walked towards the window, to conceal the frown 
that was gathering on his brow. 

‘The door opened, and Clare entered, leading in the trembling Margarita ; 
who, as soon as she saw Gwenthlean, without appearing conscious of the pre- 
sence of others, went straight towards her, and, bending her head low over 
the hand extended to her, poured forth a strain of eloquent thanks, which, 
uttered in a subdued voice, and the soft Italian language, sounded like mu- 
sic. She said that she had learned to love and revere her before she left her 
own country, but that when she first trod the shores of England she had 
incurred a debt of gratitude that would never be forgotten until death. 

“**No fino alla morte,’ she added, twice, energetically, as she raised her 
full dark lustrous eyes towards Gwenthlean. 

‘*‘Gwenthlean had arisen, in confusion, and Mr. Grant was again by her 
side. Those eyes! what was there in those eyes? Why did Mr. Geant 
shrink back—then stand and gaze as if fascinated by the rattlesnake? They 
were turned full — him. 

*¢Tddid! Mordante!’ shrieked Margarita, as she clasped her hands, and 
rushed towards Herbert for protection. 

““*The Devil! Margarita!’ involuntarily exclaimed Mr. Grant, forgetting 
his self-command, and becoming suddenly as pale as the poor Neapolitan, 
who sunk fainting into the arms of Herbert. 

‘ «Ts it possible?’ said Herbert, whilst he supported her. ‘Great God! 
how mysterious are thy ways.’ 

“All present stood aghast, for none but Herbert knew Margarita’s his- 
tory. They looked at Mr, Grant; who appeared the very personification of 
the Spirit of Evil that he had invoked. ey bad passion struggled in his 
face, whilst he combated with himself to gain composure—and the hypocrite 
at last prevailed. 

. a towards Margarita, and began with—‘Poor girl! I knew 
er in Italy.’ 

* But his voice recalled her to herself; and she arose and waved him from 
her with an air of dignity that had better become a queen than a yy 

“The fire of revenge flashed in her eye, and,” perhaps, had she been in 
Italy, and a stiletto in her hand, the softening change effected by Herbert had 
not spared her destroyer. 

“Mr. Grant looked at her with a glance half threatening, half supplica- 
tory—but it did not avail. She gave him back a look so proudly determined 
that he quailed before his former victim. There, before his friends, before 
Gwenthlean, she told the story of her wrongs. Herbert would have stop 
her, and spared the feelings and public shame even of a Mr. Grant ; but ner 
words came like a torrent. If Mr. Grant interrupted her, she silenced him 
with that irresistible Italian eye which he had praised in the time of its yet 
greater brilliancy. She told all but the discovery she had since made of the 
validity of their marriage. 

“ Indignation was in every breast—no one dared to look at Mr. Grant: 
but he was not easily foiled. Before she had concluded, he had recovered 
himself, and, with a forced smile, that blended ill with the lingering sha- 
dows of the storm which had preceded it, he said, with effrontery—‘ Merel 
a youthful folly. There is no one present who has not seen enough of 
to know that these things occur constantly, before reason has sobered our 
passions and genuine love obtained the mastery of the heart. Gwenthlean, 
this will, I fear, prejudice you against one to whom you have pledged your- 
self: but any man who has lived in the exmp—Colenal Liewellen, for instance 
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—will assure you that I have only sinned as thousands sin, from example— , the’ whole New Testament’; the definition which ascribes the administration 


or vanity perhaps—or’——Here Gwenthlean’s glance of irrepressible contempt 
checked him, and an expression of pain passed over his face: ‘ Margarita,’ 
he said, addressing the ~ pa girl he had wronged, in Italian, ‘ you know 


you too were young and foolish—you would not return to your parents, | Independents. Keclesiography is a curious and a 


though I entreated you to do so, and offered you money.’ 
* *Money!’ she exclaimed, with scorn ; 
jured mind with money ? Will money pay a wife for the desertion of a 
husband?’ 

“ © Wife!’ said Mr. Grant, with a contemptuous smile ; 
you afterwards.’ 

“ ©You told me a falschood,’ she said," drawing from her bosom the certi- 
ficate of her marriage. ‘Iam your wife—lawfully your wife. This paper 
will prove it, and an address to il Pastor Vermorate will obtain a ratification 


of it from the authorities of his parish, Now, disprove it if you can, and if [Such is the auri sacra fames, that, according to a preliminary note. 


you dare.’ 

“ Margarita was revenged. A stiletto or poignard would not have pierced 
more cruelly through the heart of her deceiver than did her words. He 
stood for a moment like a guilty man before his accusers, crestfallen and 
humbled. He had no loophole of escape. The certificate was before him, 


and his own involuntary recognition of Margarita confirmed the whole. He | 


knew, besides, that he was married to her; for in dismissing his servants 
shortly after the event, he told them that a real priest had united them. 
Still he recovered himself, and with haughty assurance said, that he sup- 
posed few who knew him would receive so absurd a tale as a true one, or 
take the fabrication of an ignorant peasant girl for fact. 

“ Herbert fixed his calm penetrating look full upon him, and he shrunk 
beneath it. 

“ “Mr. Grant,’ he said, ‘I believe and hope my character for truth stands 
as high as yours. I myself saw the priest give the certificate to Margarita, 
and heard him declare the validity of her marriage with George Mordaunt, 
the name you so honourably assumed.’ ” 


A tale whose elements are such as we have described cannot, of 
course, make any pretensions to a picture of life as it exists; but 
The Baronet’s Family is a superior novel of the class indicated. 


The conceptions are clear and clearly conveyed; the knowledge of , 


Welsh manners and scenery is considerable; the narrative plea- 
santly written ; and the story, when fairly entered into, interesting. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Booxs. 

The Life of the Reverend William Kirby, M.A., P.RS., F.LS., &c., 
Rector of Barham. By John Freeman, M.A., Rural Dean, Rector of 
Ashwicken, Norfolk. 

Money and Morals ; a Book for the Times. By John Lalor. 

ae ee , ad of Man subsequent to the Promulgation of Christianity. 


Reports by the Juries on the Subjects in the Thirty Classes into which 
the Exhibition was divided. (Exhibition of the Works of Industry 

of All Nations. 1851.) 
The mass of people do not care to wait for the formal end of anything. 
ven at a play numbers rise before the curtain falls. The Reports by the 





‘you know I told Utecat times; the object 


| of the sacraments to a church being rejected, because it would exclude 
Quakers from forming a church,—which is not a conclusive argument. Mr, 
Manly’s essential idea of a church does not ou differ from that of the 

le work ; but the reader 
tempted to desiderate, with the Queen in Hamlet, ‘more matter with 





will 


‘can you cure the diseases of an | less art.’’] 


Atmosphere: a Philosophical Work. By George Woodhead, Esq. 
In great part a reprint of papers that have been published separately at 
sing to ‘‘explain the causes of certain effects, 
the discovery of which has baffled the efforts of mankind from the earliest 
ages to the present time.’’] 
The Gold Colonies of Australia, &c., and every Advice to Emigrants, 
With a Map. By G. Butler Karp. 

sixteen 
| thousand copies of the first edition of this compilation were sold in ten 

days. The book gives a geographical description of the Australian Colonies, 

and of their staple industrial pursuits, as well as of the gold districts. ‘There 
| is also some advice to emigrants in general, sensible in fact, though the tone 
; may be over sanguine. ] 

PAMPUHLETS. 

The Coming Struggle with Rome not Religious but Political. By Pierce 

Connelly, M.A. 

Christian Education Recommended, in a Sermon preached at St. James's, 
Westminster. By Christopher Benson, A.M., Canon of Worcester, &c. 
Work the Law of God, the Lot of Man. A Sermon, preached by the 

Reverend H. W. Bellairs, A.M., at Highgate, on the Opening of the 
National and Industrial Schools, 13th June 1852. 
The Morality of Betting Examined. A Sermon preached in the Parish 
one of Richmond, Yorkshire. By the Reverend Lawrence Ottley, 
A 


Biography of Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S.E., &c. And third edi- 
tion of the Influence of Chemistry in the Animal, Vegetable, and 
Miueral Kingdom, by Dr. Sheridan Muspratt. : 











BIRTHS, 

On the 6th July, at King William’s College, Isle of Man, the Wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Dixon, Principal, of a daughter. 

On the 9th, at Holly Grove, Windsor Park, the Lady Emily Seymour, of a daughter. 

On the 9th, the Wife of the Rev. John Green, Rector of Little Leighs, Essex, of a 
daughter. 

On the 10th, at Barlow Hill, Lancashire, the Wife of William Cunliffe Brooks, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 10th, at oe emg Leicestershire, the Hon. Mrs. Colvile, of a son. 

On the 11th, the Viscountess Jocelyn, of a son. 

On the 12th, at Grandisburgh Hall, Woodbridge, Suffolk, the Lady of John Meade, 
Esq., of a son. 





Juries on the works in the Great Exhibition, to which a prize or “honour- | 


able mention” was awarded, is doubly late in the day: not only is the Ex- 
hibition done with, but the awards, the discussions they excited, and let us 
hope the heartburnings, are all over. Yet better late than never. 
volume will be found an indispensable book to those who either from a 


This | 


liberal curiosity or a more personal feeling desire to preserve a record of that | 


princely speculation. There is, however, in the volume a very great deal 
more than a mere record. The Reports may without hyperbole Be 
as a complete and critical review of the best articles in the Exhibition, pro- 
duced under circumstances of greater responsibility if not of greater care than 
always accompanies reviewing. And there is more than particular criticism 
in the book: the different classes of industrial art are preceded by an his- 
torical précis of their rise and progress, sometimes containing passing dis- 
cussions on their principles, while Mr. Redgrave makes the application of the 
fine to the useful arts as exemplified in the Exhibition a subject for a Sup- 
lementary Report on Design. It is passing to a more technical matter, but 
highly important in a book containing such a variety and multiplicity of 
subjects, to say that the facilities for ready reference are great. ] 
Strife for the Mastery. Two Allegories. By A. H. F. E., and M. L. B. 


[These two allegories attempt to paint the struggles of Christians in the | 


world. They are neither very felicitous nor even very distinct. The first, 
called “The Church Militant,” represents certain converts under the guise of 
soldiers in an army, some of whom are lured from their duty by various ene- 
mies, under the names of Indifference, Vanity, Pleasure, and so forth. The 


described | 


| 


second allegory represents each Christian pilgrim as accompanied by a beast | 


which it is his business to subdue and carry with him along a narrow path ; 
the sluggishness of some beasts and the violence of others often leading the 
pilgrim astray. The book is elegantly written; but neither the state of a 
Uidier nor a leader of beasts runs very parallel in its details with the Christ- 
ian life, and nothing is impressed after all that might not be done as effect- 
ively and more clearly in a sermon.] 

The Beauty of Amalfi; an Italian Tale. 
[This Italian tale is written with great skill, as well as with much knowledge 
of the peasantry and scenery of Amalfi and its neighbourhood. The public 
events, that superadd historical variety to individual interest, are the insur- 
rection of Massaniello, and the tyranny, corruption, and treachery of the 
Austro-Spanish Government at that time, which are quietly made to remind 
the reader of a similar kind of rule in the present day. The tale is essentially 
the madness of the heroine through the supposed loss of her lover in the in- 
surrection; and when he reappears, the death of both, through the violation 
of the amnesty by the Neapolitan Government. The attraction of the book, 
however, lies as much in its pictures of scenery and peasant life and charac- 
ter as in its story.] 

The Silent Footsteps ; a Tale. 
[A tale of rustic life. John Grey has robbed his master, to save the lives 
of his mother and her two little children; but his crime is vain. The 
children die, John is transported, his mother sinks under her disgrace. 
On his return he marries “little Mary,’”’ who clung to his mother through 
all her miseries; but he is rendered wretched by the taunts of a rival, 
till Mary’s affection restores him. Zhe Silent Footsteps is prettily writ- 
ten, but rather too much in that current style which makes the narrative 
subordinate to the elaborate description of secondary matters. ] 

Ecclesiography ; or the Biblical Church Analytically Delineated. By 

John G. Manly. 

[A very elaborate and formally logical series of essays on the ecclesiastical 
nature, origin, and characteristics of the Church. cclesiography is a clever 
and painstaking book, but not so new as its author appears to think, or as 
pone Cones the author may think from the regular and scholastic manner 
in which he sets about establishing his propositions. Mr. Manly conceives a 
church to be “a local society, constituted and conducted in conformity to 








On the 13th, at the Palace, Wells, the Hon. Mrs. George Bridgeman, of a son. 

Lately, in St. George’s Place, Hyde Park Corner, the Lady Mary Stephenson, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 6th July, the Rev. Henry Cadwallader Adams, Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, and son of Mr. Sergeant Adams, to Esther Pell, second daughter of the 
late Rev. Richard Edmonds, Rector of Woodleigh, Devon. 

On the 8th, Frederick H. Bond, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, second surviving 
son of the late Rear-Admiral Bond, to Mary Isabella, daughter of the late Major 
H. Delafosse, C.B., of the Bengal Artillery, and principal Commissary of Ordnance at 
that Presidency. 

On the 8th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Lieutenant-Colonel Hopwood, Grena- 
dier Guards, to Lucy, youngest daughter of Edmond Wodehouse, Esq., of Sennowe, 
Norfolk. 

On the 13th, at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, the Right Hon. Henry Labouchere, 
M.P., to the Lady Mary Howard, daughter of the late and sister of the present 
Ear! of Carlisle. 

On the 13th, at St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Hon. and Rev. Arthur Savile, youngest 
son of the Earl of Mexborough, to the Hon. Lucy Georgina Neville, third daughter 
of Lord Braybrooke. 

On the 13th, at Trinity Church, Marylebone, Charles E. Fraser Tytler, Esq., second 
son of William Fraser Tytler, Esq., of Balnain and Burdsyards, N.B., to Harriet 
Jane, daughter of the late Rev. T. Pretyman, of Sherington, Bucks, and Prebendary 
of Lincoln. 

On the 14th, at Edgware Church, Willoughby John Lake, Esq., Commander R.N., 
third son of the late Sir James Winter Lake, Bart., to Almeria, eldest daughter of 
William Phillimore, Esq., of Deacon's Hill, Elstree, Herts. 

On the 15th, at St. Mary’s Church, Bryanston Square, Henry Charles Curtis, Esq., 
third son of the late Sir William Curtis, Bart., of Portland Place, to Emma Jane, 
eldest daughter of William Scott Binny, Esq., of Bryanston Square. 

DEATHS, 

On the 26th June, at Utica, in the State of New York, after a very few hours’ ill- 
ness, (while on a tour to the Falls of Niagara, accompanied by his family,) Rear- 
Admiral Ralph Randolph bade yw € in his 66th year. Admiral Wormeley served 
under Collingwood, Sir Edward Pellew, and Admiral Purves. 

On the Ist July, the Rev. Edward Murray, Vicar of Northolt, Middlesex, and 
second son of the late Lord George Murray. 

On the 7th, at South Wraxhall House, Wilts, Anne, Widow of the late Monsieur 
Charles Francois de Bolleville, of Bolleville, in the Pays de Caux, Normandy, and 
also Relict of the late Wade Toby Caulfeild, Esq., of eenduff, Queen's County, 
Ireland ; in her 97th year. 

On the 8th, at Oxford, Captain Thomas Lowton Robins, R.N., Governor of Oxford 
Castle ; in his 64th year. 

On the 8th, at the Rectory, Welwyn, Herts, the Rev. S. Johnes Knight, of Henley 
Hall, Shropshire, Rector of Welwyn, Herts, and Vicar of Allhallows, London; in 
his 97th year. 

On the llth, at Berechurch Hall, Sir George Henry Smyth, Bart.; in his 68th 


ear. 
’ On the 11th, at New Place, St. John’s Wood, Sir Frederick Beilby Watson, K.C.H., 
formerly Master of the Household to their Majesties George 1V., William 1V., and 
her present Majesty ; in his 80th year. 

On the 11th, in Bryanston Square, General the Hon. Robert Meade ; in his 81st 


year. . jamie 
On the 12th, in Jermyn Street, Lieutenant-Colonel Pipon, K.H.; in his 60th year. 
On the 14th, in Baker Street, Martha Cecilia, Relict of Sir Lewis Moeller, K.C.H. ; 
in her 92d year, 








7 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Orrice or Orpnance, July 9.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Sec. Lieut. J. W. Col- 
lington to be First Lieut. vice Leathes, resigned. 

July 12.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—First Lieut. W. T. Barnett to be Sec. Capt. 
vice Lock, resigned ; Sec. Lieut. J. H. Brown to be First Lieut. vice Barnett; First 
Lieut. A. E. H. Anson to be Sec. Capt. vice Standish, resigned; Sec. Lieut. l’. M. H. 
Prosser to be First Lieut. vice Arson. 

War-orrice, July 16.—2d Regt. of Foot—Lieut. F. Mathias to be Capt. without 
urchase, vice Lecky, dec.; Ensign R. Stack to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
fathias; Colour-Serg. W. Mackie to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Stack. 3d 

Foot—Major J. Paterson, from the 94th Foot, to be Major, vice Cameron, who ex- 
changes ; Ensign R. F. Morrison to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Rooke, who retires. 
4th Foot—Lieut. D, J. Gamble to be Capt. vice Brevet Major Kennedy, who retires ; 
Ensign H. K. Robinson to be Licut. by purchase, vice Gamble. 8th Foot—Ensign 
W. F. Metge, from the 16th Foot, to be Ensign, vice M‘Pherson, dec. Mth Foot— 
Lieut. R. Macdonald to be Capt. by purchase, vice Prothero, who retires; Ensign 
F. Wilson to be Lieut. by. purchase, vice Macdonald ; Lieut. J. C. Strode to be Adjt. 
vice Macdonald, promoted. 15th Foot—Ensign G. Frederick Christie to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Manders, who retires. 16th Foot—Serg.-Major J. Cooper to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Metge, appointed to the 8th Foot. 28th Foot--Ma- 
jor F. Adams to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Messiter, who retires; Capt. A. 
Fraser to be Major, by purchase, vice Adams; Lieut. C. A. Thompson to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Fraser; Ensign 8. Hackett to be Lieut. by purch. vice Thompson. 
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44th Foot—Ensign and Adjt. J. Colpoys to have the rank of Lieut. 63d Foot— 
Quartermaster-Serg. H. Ingram to be Quartermaster, vice Joyce, who retires upon 
half-pay. 71st Foot—Lieut. Sir R. L. Newman, Bart. to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Colvill, who retires; Ensign C. Watson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Newman. 
87th Foot—Sec. Lieut. F. H. Gee to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Walshe, who 
retires. 94th Foot—Major D. M. Cameron, from 3d Foot, to be Major, vice Pater- 
son, whoexchanges. 97th Foot—Lieut. H. 8. J. Vicars to be Adjt. vice Jones, who 
resigns the Adjutantcy only. . 
34 West India Regt.—Ensign W. H. W, Hawtayne to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Jones, whose retirement from the service was announced in the Gazette of June 25. 
Hospital Staff.—Assist. Staff-Surg. E. F. Kelaart, M.D. to be Staff-Surg. of Sec. 
Class, vice Wood, deceased ; Assist.-Surg. R. H. King, from 42d Foot, to be As- 
sist.-Surg to the Forces, vice Kelaart, promoted on the Staff. 
Erratum in the Gazette of the 9th July.—54th Foot—For Lieut. J. S. Thomson to 
be Capt. by purchase, vicg “Cane,” who retires, read vice “* Cave, who retires. 
Orrick Ov ORDNANCE, July 15.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Sec. Lieut. W. A. F. 
Strangways to be First Lieut. vice Middleton, resigned. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, July 13. . 

Partyensnrrs Drsso.vep.—Carpenter and Tildesley, Willenhall, Staffordshire, cur- 
rycomb-manufacturers—Young and Todd, millers, Milton next Gravesend—Bradley 
and Sutton, Birmingham, nail-casters—Chillingsworth and Co. Foleshill, Warwick- 
shire, trimming-manufacturers—Jameson; and Banks, Honey Lane Market, ware- 
housemen—Smith and Co. Liverpool, merchants—Barrett and Bates, Halifax, 
painters—W. and A. Paine, Tiverton, wine-merchants—R. and G. Cooper, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, paper-stainers— Weatherill and Co. Bradford, joiners—Warrillow 
and Whitehouse, Birmingham, stationers—Poole and Young, Spital Square, Nor- 

folgate, ants— Bevan and Rowcliffe, Peacock Street, Newington Butts, 
tobacco-manufacturers—A. and H. Flintoff, Nottingham, mercers--Wyles and Co. 
Grantham, coal-merchants; as far as regards J. Wyles—Wood and Goodsell, Brad- 
brook brewery, Stroud, Gloucestershire, brewers. ; 

Bankruprcy ANNULLED.—FenTon, Coventry Street, Haymarket, stationer. 

Bankrupts.—Cnarites Epwarp Bixcuam, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
printer, to surrender July 21, Aug. 25: solicitor, Murrough, New Inn; official assig- 
nee, Graham—Samvet Mrrcne.t, Stepney Gate, boot-maker, July 28, Aug. 23: soli- 
citors, Miller and Horn, King William Street, City; official assignee, Edwards, 
Sambrook Court—Grorce Epwarp Hirrst, Halifax, cloth-merchant, July 29, Aug. 
20: solicitors, Edwards, Halifax; Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Free- 
man, Leeds—Rosert Pearce Steruens, Liverpool, ship-owner, July 28, Aug. 23: 
solicitor, Thompson, Liverpool ; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool—James Buck, 
Manchester, engraver, July 26, Aug. 9: solicitors, Vickers and Diggles, Manchester ; 
official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 

Divipenps.— Aug. 3, Stahlschmidt, Fenchurch Street, merchant—Aug. 2, Dixon, 
Liverpool, merchant. 

Crentiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— Aug. 4, Emmins, Princes Road, Notting Hill, bricklayer—Aug. 4, Laing, 
Southampton, coal-merchant—Aug. 3, W. and F. P. Hoblyn, Cambridge, surgeons — 
Aug. 3, Banks, Bethnal Green Road, carpenter— Aug. 5, Sadler, Fore Street, furnish- 
ing-undertaker—Aug. 5, Bridges, Canterbury, victualler. 

Deccarations or Divipenps.—Lyons, Saffron Walden, draper; second div. of 
9d. any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Denman, Cheam, carpenter; first 
diy. of 5s.any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Dean, Brighton, clothier; 
first div. of 7s. 6d. any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—White, Southamp- 
ton, dealer in china; first div. of 6s. any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street— 
Silby, Poole, timber-merchant; first div. of 2s. any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall 
Street—Sands, coal-merchant ; first div. of 2s. 6d. on the separate estate, any Tues- 
day; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Wright, Chesham, Bucks, grocer; first div. of 
7s. any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 

Scorcn SequestRATIONS.—M ‘Neil, Glasgow, shoe-manufacturer, July 19, Aug. 9 
—M‘Gregor, Dulrannoch, Perthshire, cattle-dealer, July 22, Aug. 9. 


Friday, July 16. 

Partyersuirs Dissotven.—Phillips and Bryant, Petworth, printers—Williams 
and Co. Chorlton-upon-Medlock, fruiterers—Patent Utrecht Company, Stewart 
Street, Spitalfields— Mackillop and Young, Sambrook Court, accountants—Goodier 
and Crompton, Fleetwood, Lancashire, school-proprietresses—T. and A. Wardle- 
worth, Prestwich, turkey-red-dyers—Tann and Sons, Hope Street, Hackney Road, 
fire-proof box-manufacturers--Speke and Goodhind, Bazaar, Ligh Street, St. Mary, 
Islington, drapers—Whitehead and Parker, Liverpool, chandelier-makers —Howorth 
and Sons, Burnley, worsted-spinners; as far as regards J. Howorth—Crabb and 
Watts, Clement’s Court, Wood Street, commission-agents—Thorp and Co, Stockton, 
grocers—Abraham and Levy, Eyre Street Hill, Holborn, loan-company—Hayes and 
Co. Liverpool, asphalte-manufacturers—Moore and Kellett, Bradford, joiners— 
W. and J. H, Gregory, Liverpool, attornies— Morris and Co. Ludgate Street, en- 
| pag hee te and Noall, Liverpool, linen-drapers—Mason and Co. Huggin 

ane, Wood Street, stock-manufacturers—Hart and Co. Wych Street, Strand, iron- 
mongers; as far as regards G. Hart— Robinson and Glassbrook, Manchester, coach- 
builders—Schofield and Challinor, Rochdale, tea-dealers—Owen and Co. Hudders- 
field, woollen waste-dealers; as far as regards J. Taylor—Cowley and James, Wal- 
sall, gas-tube-manufacturers— T wigge and Co. Liverpool, rice-dressers—Richardson 
and Co. Manchester, mousseline-de-laine-manufacturers ; as far as regards E. Wroe 
—Ramsay and Hardy, Liverpool, block-makers—Nixon and Co. Crutched Friars, 
corn-factors—The Blaenavon Iron and Coal Company; as far as regards C. Watt 
and M. Baird. 

Bankruptcy ANNULLED.—James CHALLEN, Brixton, brewer. 

Bankerurts.—JoNaTHAN Strerren, Brighton, corn-merchant, to surrender July 
30, Sept. 2: solicitors, Sowton, Great James Street, Bedford Row; Kennett, Brigh- 
ton; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street-—Jonn Henry Morais, King 
William Street, Strand, manufacturer of india-rubber-pavement, July 26, Sept. 2: 
solicitor, Buchanan, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury— 
Joun Witt1am Epwarps, Marchmont Street, Brunswick Square, cheesemonger, 
July 24, Sept. 1: solicitors, Ford and Lloyd, Bloomsbury Square; official assignee, 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Ronert Prare Sternens, Liverpool, shipowner, July 
28, Aug. 23: solicitor, Thompson, Liverpool; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool— 
WittiaM Nicnorson, Shotley Bridge, Durham, timber-merchant, July 23, Sept. 3: 
solicitors, Hodgson and Burton, Salisbury Street, Strand; Joel, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne; “official assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Joun Witson, Gateshead, 
coach-proprietor, July 21, Aug. 20: solicitors, Shield and Harwood, Clement’s Lane, 
Lombard Street; Watson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official assignee, Wakley, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

Divivenps.—Aug. 11, Lloyd, Wrexham, banker—Aug. 10, Foulkes, Birkenhead, 
druggist—Aug. 10, Ellison, Liverpool, ironmonger—Aug. 6, R. H. and E, Bell, 
South Shields, paper-manufacturers. 

Crertiricatés.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Aug. 6, Pearce and Thackeray, Sunderland, timber-merchants—Aug. 11, 
Evans, Ilchester, carpenter—Aug. 11, Matthews, Yeovil, druggist. 

_DecLanations or Divipenps.—Handley, Manor Terrace, Brixton, builder; first 
div. of ls. 6d. July 22, and three following Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street—Keith and Shoobridge, Wood Street, Cheapside, warel n; first 
div. of 2s. 9d. July 22, and the three following Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street —Beaumont, Leman Street, engineer; firet div. of 6s. 8d. July 22, and three 
following Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Gatehouse and Co. Upper Lis- 
son Street, timber-merchants ; second div. of 53d. July 19, and two subsequent Mon- 
days; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Bateman and Hardwicke, Carey Street, printers ; 
first div. of 1s. 9d. July 19, and two subsequent Mondays; Cannan, Aldermanbury— 
Attree, Brighton, hosier; second and final div. of 1s. 1ld. on Saturday next, and 
three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Millard, Reading, copper- 
smith; first div. of 10s. on Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Groom, 
Abchurch Lane—Richardson, Edgeware Road, ironmonger; second and final div. of 
14d. on Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Greom, Abchurch Lane— 
Barnjum, Pall Mall East, wine-merchant; first div. of 7s. 6d. July 17, and 
three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court, Basinghall Street— 
Starkey, Old Street, carpenter; third div. of 1s. and 7s. 6d. on new proofs, July 17, 
and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court—R. and T. Allison, 
Dean Street, Soho, pianofort facturers; second div. of 44d. and 1s. 34d. on 
new proofs, July 17, and three subsequent Saturdays ;"Edwards, Sambrook Court— 
Keating, St. Paul’s Churchyard, druggist; first div. of 3s. on new proofs, July 17, 
and three subsequent Saturdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Solomons, Basinghall 
Street, merchant; second div. of 84d. and 1s. 84d. on new proofs, July 17, and three 
subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Cogar, Newgate Street, shoe- 
dealer ; first div. of 4s. any Wednesday; Whit , Basinghall Street—G. and T. 
Hart, Union Street, Southwark, trimming fact 8; first div. of 6s. 4d. any 
Wednesday 3, Whitmore, Basinghall Street-—M‘Dowall and Brown, Pemberton Row, 
printers; third div. of 3jd, on the separate estate of M‘Dowall, any Wednesday; 


























Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Bunyard, Mark Lane, secdsman; second div. of 
ls. 0jd. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—T. and J. Gundry, Gold- 
sithney, Cornwall, merchants; further div. of 2s. any Tuesday; Hirtzel, Exeter. 
ScoTrcu SEQvuESTRATIONS.—Wallace, Glasgow, contractor, July 20, Aug. 13—Fos- 
ter, Dumfries, joiner, July 23, Aug. 13—Scott, Edinburgh, brush facturer, 
July 23, Aug. 23—Connel, Edinburgh, coach-builder, July 19, Aug. 12—Buchanan, 
Dunfermline, wright, July 22, Aug. 12. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 











































































































| Saturd. Monday. Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 
8 per Cent Consol ....sececeeseeeeeeeess|L00Gexd) 1008 100, 100 100: 100, 
Ditto for Account .... «+++» +] 100; 100 1003 | «(10 l0ug | = 100 
3 per Cents Reduced...... lolg. | 101 lol 101 1ol4 | (101 
34 per Cents ...... evceses ° 104} “— 104 104 104 los 
Long Annuities ......+.+++. ae 6 6 6 6, 6 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent....... 2254 — | 226) | —- 2264 228 
India Stock, 10} per Cent....... Ziexd| 280 280 —_— —_ 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem . +++} 69 pm 69 6 |) 668 69 72 
India Bonds 3 per Cent .......- esecesess| 93 pm. 90 91 91 —, } ad 
POREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening. 
Austrian... «5 p. Ct. 83 | Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct. 107 
Belgian 45 — 954 j Mexican ....seeereeeees i6— 323 
Ditto..... 23- Mississippi... ~ ee — 
Brazilian . 5 = New York 5 — —_ 
Buenos Ayre «‘-— | &t-_— — 
Chilian 6«— | 5 = 67h 
Danish .. tft — | = — 
DIt0 . co vccccccese 3=— | it- loug 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ..24 — 3s=— a= 
itt ‘— | R b6=— 1194 
French ......... 3— | 1 4a— 103 
BRED occccecee . 45—- | i— 95 
Indiana. A= | - 49 
Illinois s‘=— | — 22 
Louisiana (Sterling)......6 — — , Ditto (Passive) seccceces 6 
Maryland (Sterling)...... 5 — | 06pexd. |) Vemezucla.......ecceceeeee 35 — 43¢ 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattways— Banxs— 
Caledonian ...6.esececececeverere 46} Australasian.....ssessceeceeere 55 
Edinburgh and Glasgow .. ee 72 British North American.... 60 ex d. 
Eastern Counties ........+ oa lla Colonial .....+.0e00+ esccece 15k 
Great Northern ......+++++eee0++ 904 Commercial ef London ..... a 
Great South. and West. Ireland. . 464 London and Westminster .. 32 
Great Western ....+..-+006 ee 106} London Joint Stock......+.+ — 
Hull and Selby ........... 115 National of Ireland ......++++- — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee 873 National! Provincial..... svecees _ 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... —_— Provincial of Ireland... ...+++.+ _ 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. 110 Union of Australia, ........++++ $1 
London and Blackwall..... ..... ry Union of London... .....60000++ 173 
London and North-western . ee 134 Mines— 
We ccccccccceses ee 794 Brazilian Imperial .......++++++ os 
North British 36} Ditto (St. John del Rey)......+. _— 
Scottish Central.......... 77 Cobre Copper ...ececececcceeeee 43 
South-eastern and Dover ... ° 774 Nouveau Monde, .....+0+seeee+ 1 
South-Western .....ecececsseseee 102 MIscELLAN EOUsS— 

York, Newcastle, and Berwick... 73} Australian Agricultural ........ 164 
York and North Midland ........ 543 Canada bu 
Docks— General Steam .. 235 
East and West India.........+++. 158exd Peninsular and Uriental Steam . MM 
London ..... 129 ex d Royal Mail Steam. coos sah 
Bt. Katherine ...-.-seeeeeeees 87 South Australian .. * 236 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 10th day of July 1852. 
ISSUER DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued .ecessccececeeees £35,878,765 Government Debt, .....+++++++ £11,015,100 





Other Securities ....... . 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion .. «+ 21,245,390 
Bilver Bullion, eee sececeeeceee 33,375 
£35,878,765 | £35 878,765 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital ........-- £14,553,000 Government Securities (in- 
ost cove 








BES coccceccccccce 3,159,913 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14,124,546 
Public Deposits® ......++++++« - 8,908,478 Other Securities. 11,407 460 
Other Deposits ........+.. evese 15,429,582 Notes ....... eeece eve 12, ol0 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,393,416 Gold and Silver Ooin.......... 353,373 





£38 384,389 £38 384,389 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes£10210 ©.. 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars. .... 610 0.. 515 0 
Wew Dollars cccccscccsccccvccescce © 4 10} | Lead, British Pig..... 615 6..17 0 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard ........... © 5 Of | Steel, Swedish Keg... 15 0 0..15 5 @ 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, July 16. 
. & 


* 9. e o & 

Wheat, R.New 36t038 | Rye ........ 28t030| Maple..,.. 34035 | Oats, Peed .. 16t017 
Fine ....... 38—40 | Barley ..... 22—24 White .... 53—34 Fine ., 17—18 
Malting .. 27—28 Boilers ... 34-36 Poland ,,, 19—20 
. 50— 54 | Beans, Ticks. 30—31 Fine 20—21 

Fine ..... ee +» 31—32 Potato. 23-74 
Peas, Hog ,. 33—34 | Indian Corn, 28—30 Fine .. 2%—25 


WEEKLY AVERAGE, 
Por the Week ending July 10. 











AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 











Wheat.... 4ls. 4. | Rye . Ble. id. | Wheat .... 4s. 5d. | Rye...... e+e 328. 64, 
Barley.... 27 7 Beans + 32. «6 Barley ..... 28 3 Beans ~~ 0 
Oats...+-. 20 1 Peas . 32 0 | Oates ....... i9 9 Peas..... +. 3 3 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ......++.+. per sack 40s. to 43s. | Butter—BRest Fresh, lls. 0d. per doz. 
BeCOnS 5 oe ceccccccsecccececess BT — 4 Carlow, 3%. 7s. to Si, 9s, per cw* 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 36 — 39 | Bacon, Irish .......-+.-percs .. 64s, to 63 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 33 — 36 Cheese, Cheshire ..cesccecccccee 42 = 68 
American ........per barrel 19 — 22 Derby Plain ...... oo & 
Canadian .......ccecceecees 19 — 22 Hams, York ........ ° 





n ees 
Bread, 64. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s, 3d. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoars ann LeapEnmAtt.* SMiTHrIELo.* 
. @ d. d, > 





Heap or Carrut at 





&. , s s. 4. 4. Smirurixcp, 
Beef .. 2 8to3 Oto3 6 seer 2 8003 COS ed Friday. Monday, 
Mutton 3 O0—3 6—310 .446. 3 O—3 8—4 O} Beasts. 929..... 3,721 
Veal .. 2 8—3 4—310 wore 2 4—3 42—3 8 | Sheep .16,020.,.., 28,650 
Pork .. 2 8—3 4—3 8 w. 3 O—3 6 — 3 10 | Calves. ews | oe 
Lamb... 3 S—4 4—5 O seco 4 4— 4 B— SF 2! Pigksce 205 crcre 450 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 
Kent Pockets. . sees 1208, to 145s. |Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 12d. to 1344, 
Choice ditto . +» 140 — 252 | Wether and Ewe ....seeceeveee +» 10 — 123 





Sussex ditto . + 112 — 126 | Leicester Hogget and Wether 


Farnham ditto.......- seeeeee 130 — 290 | Fine Combing........+ 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses. 





z2— 0 
104 — 115 























CUMBERLAND. MITHFIELS. Wuirercuarrs., 

Hay, Good ...cecccececees S48. 00928. secesecerere 828. CO BAS. serene 75s. to 804. 
Inferior .... - 70 —78 . ee CB = 70 sovese so — 70 
NOW cecesevee GO — 72 os O09 = O severe o~— 0 
Clover ....+00 ° 9 —100 ... 98 —100 .osee 84 —100 
Wheat Straw ...cccccceee 338 = 36 secccccscees 238 BB socccscesee 26 — 33 

OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 

.«per cwt. £1 12 © |Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib.. 0s. 97. to 1s 91, 
113 0 Mh, AME oc cecceeevee 4— 17 


8 9 Pekoe, flowery.........5 13 — 4 0 
* In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib. 
Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 60s. to 85s. Od. 


Candles, per dozen, ds dd. 
DATY ps eecececess — 4n 0. 


Moulds (64. per doz.discount) 5s. 24. Good Ordi: 
Coals, Hetton....sesssees Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 23%. 7} 4. 
TeCS.cccccccceseececrecseses 158, 3d. West India Molasses...... lis. @4. to 13s, 6d, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





IRMIN GHAM MU BICAL FESTIVAL, 
N AID OF TH 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
On the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th days of September next. 
Under the especial patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince ALBERT. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of ee 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of KENT 
President. 
The Right Hon. the Lord LEIGH. 
Vice- Presidents. 
The aes 5 * and Gentry of the Midland Counties. 
. LEDSAM, Chairman of the Committee. 


OCLETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS.—THE FORTY-EIGHTH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, 
Pall Mall East, from 9 till Dusk. Admittance, One Shilling. 
Catalogue, Sixpence. GEORGE FRIPP, Sec. 


» ld 

NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.— 

A verbatim SHORTHAND WRITER, who has had 
several years’ experience as Reporter on first-class Provincial 

and Metropolitan Journals, offers his services in that capa- 
city, or as SUB-EDITOR and REPORTER, or Reporter and 
Reader, on a Liberal Provincial Newspaper. Salary being of 
less consequence than salubrity of location, a county town in 








STABLISHED 1841. 
N EDICAL, INVALID, AND 
GENERAL LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 

During the last Ten Years this Society has issued more 
than Three Thousand Three Hundred and Fifty Policies— 

Covering Assurances to the extent of Thirteen Hundred 
Thousand Pounds, and upwards— 

Yielding Annual Premiums amounting to nearly Fifty- 
eight Thousand Pounds. 

This Society is the only one possessing Tables for the As- 
surance of Diseased Lives. 

Healthy lives assured at home and abroad, at lower rates 
than at most other Offices. 

A Konus of 50 per cent on the aoa paid was added to 
the policies at last Division of Profits. 

Agents wanted. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other informa- 
tion, may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or 
on application to any of the Soc = Agents in the country. 

F. G. EISON, Actuary. 
c. DOU GL. AS SINGER, Secretary. 


. y 
HE FRIEND OF THE CLERGY.— 
Founded 26th December 1849. 
Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 

For allowing PERMANENT PENSIONS, “ not exceeding 
401. per annum,” to the Widows and Orphan Unmarried 
Daughters of Clergy men of the Established Church, and for 

ding temporary Ass -e to ne i Clergymen and 














one of the Southern or Western ties would be p 
Address L. B. care of Mr. Banker, 12, Birchin Lane. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL.—The Worship- 

_ COMPANY of BREWERS of the City of London 
APPLICATIONS for the Office of 
BCI O91. MASTER for their New Grammar School, recently 
erected on Tower Hill. All applicants must be Graduates, 
not necessarily in orders, of one of the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, Dublin, or Durham. The salary and 
Other advantages will be worth 300/. per annum, and prefer- 
ence will probably be given to applicants experienced in 
tuition, competent to teach French and German, and between 
the ages of 25 and 35. Application for further particulars to 
be made by letter to 

CHARLES R. VINES, Clerk of the Company. 
_ Brewers’ Hall, July 12, 1852 


ONDON AND “WES “MINSTER 
BANK.—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a special 
GENERAL MEETING of the Proprietors of the London and 
‘Westminster Bank will be held, at the Bank House in Loth- 
bury, on Wepnespar, the 2lst day of Jury next, at 1 o'clock 
recisely, for the purpose of receiving a half-yearly Report 
m the Directors and to declare a Dividend. 
By order of the Board, 
J.W. GILBART, General Manager. 
Lothbury, June 16, 1852. 
The transfer books of the Company will be closed from 5th 
duly to 26th July, to prepare for the dividend. 


+ + 
HE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
BANK ISSUES CIRCULAR NOTES for 10/. each, for 
the use of travellers and residents on the Continent. They 
are payable atevery important place in Europe, and enable a 
traveller to vary his route without inconvenience. No ex 
pense is incurred, and when cashed no charge is made for 
commission. T hey may be obtained at the head office of the 
London and Westminster Bank in Lothbury ; or at its branches 
—viz. 1, St. James’s Square ; 214, High Holborn ; 3, Wellington 
Street, Horough ; 87, High Street, Whitechapel ; and 4, Strat- 


ford Place, Oxford wees 
Ww. GILBART, General Manager. 


" > 
HE CALEDON IAN RAILWAY 
COMPANY are prepared to RECEIVE LOANS on 
Debentures, in sums of 200/. and upwards, at 4 per cent inte- 
rest per annum, for terms of years, the interest payable 
half-yearly, by warrants, on London or Glasgow, at lenders’ 
option. 
Tenders to be addressed to this Office, giving the full names 
and addresses of lenders. D. RANKINE, Treasurer. 
Office, 45, Renfield Street, Glasgow. 


OURS IN IRELAND. 


IRISH TOURIST TICKETS (available Ls a Month 


























are issued at the following Stations— ST SECOND 
c pene CLASS. 

LONDON, (Euston Station,)....cccccceseeee-, £610 £5 

EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, HULL, BRIS- 









TOL, CARLISLE, OXFORD.. 5 5 
Ww ORC ESTER, C HELTENHAM, 
415 
NTR 46 
WOLV ERHAMPTON, HUDDERSFIELD, 
LEEDS, SHEFFIE Lp, DERBY........+++ 5 0 465 
— HE ER, WARRINGTON, “STOKE, 
ACC *IELD +e 3 10 
LIVERPOOL, CHEs 3 5 





ER.. 

They enable the holders’ to proceed. to Chester, Bangor, 
Dublin, Cork, the Lakes of Killarney, and by the new and 
romantic route of Kenmare and Glengariff, and back to the 
Station at which the Ticket was issued. 

The holder of each Irish Tourist Ticket is entitled to have 
issued to him, at very reduced rates, tickets for a Tour in the 
County of Wicklow, for the journey from Dublin to Belfast, 
for the Excursion to the Giant's Causeway, and one from Dub- 
lin to Galway for the Tour through Connemara. 

Every purchaser of a Ticket is presented, gratis, with a 
copy of the “Illustrated Irish Tourist’s Handbook,” com- 
piled solely for these Tours. 

The fullest and most aceurate information afforded at the 
Chester and Holyhead Company’s Office, 52, Westland Row, 
Dublin. See also “ Bradshaw's Guide,” page 123. 


ry FIN 
ONDON AND PROVINCIAL LAW 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 32, New Bridge Street , Black- 

friars. GEORGE M. BUTT, Esq. Q.C. Chairman. 
Bonus.—Policies effected (on the profits scale) prior to the 
S8lst December 1853, will participate in four-fifths of the 
profits to be declared at the close of the year 1855, and appro- 
priated by addition to the policy, reduction of premium, or 

payment in cash, as the assured may desire. 
JOHN KNOW LES, Ac ‘tuary and Secretary. 


({LERICAL, AL, . 





MEDICAL, AND 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCTETY 





Persons of all ages, and in every station, may assure with | 


this Society, and the Assured can reside in any part of Europe, 
the Holy Land, Egypt, Madeira, the Cape, Australia, New 
Zealand, and in most parts of North and South America, 
without extra charge. 

‘IFTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The FIFTH BONUS was declared in January last, and 
the amount varied with the different ages, from 244 to 55 per 
cent on the Premiums paid, during the last Five years; or 

m 5l. to 121. 10s. per cent on the sum assured, 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the 
Shareholders being now provided for, without intrenching 
on the amount made by the regular business, the ASSURED 
will hereafter derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual 
Office, with at the same time complete freedom from liabi- 
lity, secured by means of an ample Proprietary Capital—thus 
combining, in the same office, all the advantages of both 
systems. 

The Fund invested for the security and benefit of the Assured 
exceeds 850,000/. ; and the Income is now upwards of 136,000/. 
per annum. 

a eo of Assurance may be effected, and for any 


A copy of the last Report, setting forth full particulars, 
with a Prospectus, can now be obtained of any of the Society's 
agents, or by addressing a line to 

G H. PINCKARD, qd Secretary. 
$9, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London 





their Families. 

The NEXT ELECTION of PENSIONERS will take place 
on Tvespay, Novemser 30. Forms of application may be ob- 
tained at the Offices of the Institution. 

A GENTLEMAN some time since kindly offered a DONA- 
TION of 100G 
stitution, provided 20 similar sums were contributed ; 17 have 
been promised, out of which number 14 have been paid, and 
the 3 unpaid will be forthcoming as soon as the required 
number is complete ; thus a contribution of 100 guineas each 
from tbree benevolent individuals will be the means of ad- 
ding 600 guineas to the funds. The names of donors to this 
fund will be thankfully received by the Secretary. 

A SPECIAL FUND has been opened for the purpose of 
raising 10,000/. to be invested in Government Securities, for 
the permanent benefit of the Pensioners now and hereafter to 
be elected on the funds. 

The Secretary will be glad to forward collecting cards or 
books to any lady or gentleman willing to assist this object. 

Contributions are earnestly solicited, and will be gratefully 
received by 

Messrs. Strahan, Paul and Bates, 217, Stran 
Messrs. Hanbury, Taylor, and Lloyd, ps Street. 
Messrs. Hatchards, Piccadilly. 
Messrs, Nisbet and Sons, Berners Street. 
Messrs. Robinson, Parsons, and Thomson, Old Bank, 
Oxford. 
Messrs. Mortlock and Son, and Messrs. Fisher and Sons, 
Cambridge. 
And at the Offices of the Institution, where Forms of Appli- 
cation and every information may be obtained, between the 
hours of Ten and Five daily. 
STEPHEN J. ALDRICH, Secretary. 
Society's Offices, 18, Basinghall Street, London. 


Cc 

YROFESSOR LIEBIG on ALLSOPP’S 
PALE ALE.—Baron Liebig to Mr. Allsopp—“‘ The spe- 
cimens of your Pale Ale to me afforded me another op- 
portunity of confirming its valuable qualities. I am myself 
an admirer of this beverage, and my own experience enables 
me to recommend it, in accordance with the opinion of the 
most eminent English physicians, as a very agreeable and 
efficient tonic, and as a general beverage both for the invalid 

and the robust.” —Jvusrus Liznio, Giessen, May 6. 


ALLSOPP’S PALE or BITTER ALE 


may be obtained in casks of all sizes from the Brewery, 
Burton-on-Trent; and from the undermentioned Branch 
Establishments— 

LONDON ..se++s at 61, King William Street, City. 

LIVERPOOL...... at Cook Street 

Mancuesrer ... at Ducie Place. 

Duper... - at the Royal Brewery. 

Giascow. -+. at 115, St. Vincent Street. 

Dvusuin ....0+. at U Ister ( “hambers, Dame Street. 

Binminonam .., at Market Hall. 

At either of which places a list of respectable parties who 

supply the Beer in bottles (and also in casks at the same 
prices as rrom the Brew very) may at any time be seen. 


+ > 
S; ALT and Co.’s EAST INDIA PALE | 

ALES.—As a general rule, SALT and Co. have been 
content to let their Ales speak for themselves; but the agita- 
tion which has been going on for the last few weeks in the 
shape of what may be called the STRYCHNINE CONTRO- 
VERSY, has placed them in a position which seems now to 
call for a few remarks. 

It was perhaps not to be wondered at that the public should 
be a little startled on the first intimation that they were 
drinking poison every day without knowing it; but that a 
report sOsvague, so groundless, and so manifestly absurd as 
thaton which the charge of using STRYCHNINE in the 
manufacture of PALE ALES was founded, should have 
more than a merely temporary cffect, appeared to them 
perfectly incredible. At any rate,a simple denial of the im- 
putation was, in their opinion, all that the occasion required. 
Such denial they gave, together with the other Brewers of 
Burton, by publishing a declaration to the effect, that nothing 
besides MALT, HOPS, and WATER, had ever been used in 
the composition of their Ales; and they have all along con- 
sidered it beneath the proper dignity of a respectable house 
to do more than this. They have been compelled, how- 
ever, in self-defence, to go somewhat beyond their own 
conviction on this point, by the extraordinary manner in 
which some others in the trade have so pressed their 
own particular Ales upon the notice of the public, as 
to convey the idea that no others are genuine. It is there- 
fore in effect alike due to themselves and their friends to 
make the fact known, that whenever a fair opportunity has 
offered of submitting their Ales to the test of analysis, they 
have sought to avail themselves of it; though in one instance 
alone has this privilege been afforded them, namely, in the 
case of MR. PEPPER, Professor of Chemistry at the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution, whose Certificate they subjoin ; in- 
deed, such has been the spirit in which some of these ana- 
lyses have been conducted, as to make it evident, that the 
object was rather to serve private interests than to satisfy the 
public mind. Still, even this might have been done with- 
out making invidious comparisons, calculated to damage the 
fair name of others. 

SALT and Co. now take leave of the subject in the full 
persuasion that they will eventually lose nothing i in ge neral 































JINEAS in aid of the general object of the In- | 








’ 
Hok!Z ZONTAL SILVER AND GOLD 
WATCHES .—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 9, Cornhin 
London. Highly finished FLAT WATCHES, which, maving 
the Horizontal | Lge the important requisites, accu- 
racy an A written form of War- 
ranty is given with oo Sy 
SILVER WATCHES. 
Horizontal Watch, very flat, in engine-turned silver 
case, With neat enamel dial; the movement being 
jewelled in four holes, and having ns 
power to continue going whilst being woun 2 
Ditto, with double- backed engraved or engine- a 
case, and enamel or richly ornamented silver dial. 3 10 
GOLD WATCHES —Size ron Lapizs. £ 
Horizontal Watch, very flat, in richly chased and 
engraved gold case, with handsome gilt dial, the 
movement with maintaining power, and jewelled 





£a4 






a ee ecoeee 615 0 
Ditto, ditto, with elegant gold dial. - 720 
Ditto, with extra stromg Cas€ ........66cceeeeee 990 


PARIS OR-MOLU CLOCKS, he hours” and half- 
hours, and go fifteen days; the performance warranted ; ready 
for inspec tion in the Show Rooms. The following have been 







generally admired : First size. Second size. 
» & Z£s.d 
La Vendangeuse......-. 6 8 5 0 
The Holy Family 0 1510 0 
The Gre yhound . 0 » Hnbo 
The C 5 0 1818 0 
mebeonn at the Well. 13 lw @ ooce 8 OO 
With a variety of el signs emb! ic of historical, 





classical, and other subjects. 
An Illustrated Price Current gratis, on application, per 
yst. A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Watch and Clock Makers, 
9, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England. 


Y Y 
I EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has FOUR LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each 
is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
have tended to make his establishment ry an aang 
in this country. £ 
Bedsteads, from.. eeeerccececce “10 6 to 12 rs each. 
Shower Baths, from... +» 70 to 5 165 each. 









Lamps, (Palmer’ 8,) from. eeccceccecs 16to5 0 each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Palmer’s Candles, ......eeeeesseeceeveees 6}d. per Ib. 





EA-URNS, OF ‘LON DON MAKE 
ONLY.—The largest assortment of London-made TEA- 
URNS in the world (including all the recent novelties, many 
of which are registered) is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON’S, from 27s. to 6l. 


YUTLERY » WARRANTED,—The most 
/ varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness 
of the sales. 34-inch ivory-handled table-knives, with high 
shoulders, 10s. per dozen; desserts, to match, 9s.; if to 
balance, ls. per dozen extra ; carvers, 3s. 6d. per pair; larger 
sizes, in proportion, to 25s. per dozen; if extra fine, with 
silver ferrules, from 36s.; white bone table-knives, 6s. per 
dozen ; desserts, 4s.; carvers, 2s. per pair ; black horn table- 
knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen ; desserts, 6s.; carvers, 2s. 6d. ; black 
wood handled table knives and forks, 6s. per dozen; table 
steels, from Is. each. The largest stock of plated dessert 
knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new 
plated fish carvers, in tence. Also a large assortment of 
RAZORS, PENKNIVES, SCISSORS, &c. of the best quality. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 
(all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to 
the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 
(including cutlery, nickel silver, plated, and japanned wares, 
iron and brass bedsteads,) so arranged and classified that pur- 
chasers may easily and at once make their selections. 
Catalogues with Engravings sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 
39, OXFORD STREET (corner of Newman Street) ; Nos. 1 
and 2, NEWMAN STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S PLACE, 
7 ‘mh 
i} ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, ls. Animproved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whieh do not softenlike common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man - 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercavrs, Binetey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 1: 9 s, Oxford Street. 
WING? : 
' pers years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, 
asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick- 
ness at the stomach, and vyomitings, from which I had suf- 
fered indescribable agony, have been removed by DU BAR- 
RY’S excellent health-restoring food.—Maria Jolly, Wortham, 
Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.”—In canis‘ters, suitably packed for 
all climates, and with full instructions—lb. 2s. 9d.; 2ibs. 
4s. 6d.; Sibs. lls. ; 12lbs. 22s.; super-refined, Slbs. 22s. ; 10lbs. 
33s. The 101bs. and 121bs. carriage free 200 miles, on re ecipt 
of post-office order. Barry pv Barry and Co. 77, Regent 
Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Piccadilly; 
Hedges and Butler, 155, Regent Street; also at 330 and 451, 
Strand ; 54, Upper Baker Street; 5, Eccles Street, Pimlico. 
5 as 5) STI NY ro 
[THE SUMMER SUN AND DUST 
are sources of serious inconvenience to persons of deli- 
cate complexion. On the drive, the promenade, the aquatic 
excursion, Ladies should ever be provided with ROWLAND’S 
KAL YDOR, which will be found greatly refreshing to the 
complexion, dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation, 
allaying all irritability and heat, and immediately affording 
the pleasing sensation attendant on restored elasticity aud 
healthful state of the skin. Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, and 
discolourations are completely eradicated by the Kalydor, and 
give place toa delicately clear and fair complexion. In cases 
of sunburn, or stings of insects, its virtues have long been 
acknowledged. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 
Cavrion.—The words “ROWLAND’S KALYDOR ” are on 
the wrapper of each bottle. Sold by A. Rowranp and Sons, 
20, Hatton Garden, London, and all Chemists and Perfumers. 


























estimation by the e comparative silence they have 
during this long and, as it appears to them, frivolous contro- 
versy. Were it needful, they could produce ample testimony 
to the purity of their ales, as well from the medical profession 
as from private individuals; but they prefer taking the 
higher ground of conscious rectitude, and a character of fifty 
years’ standing. 

Their Ales may be had as usual, either direct from the 
brewery, Burton-on-Trent, or from any of their agents, in 
casks of eighteen gallons and upwards. 

London Stores, 22, Hungerford Wharf. 
Liverpool Stores, 52, Henry Street. 
Manchester Stores, 37, Brown Street. 
Wolverhampton, Dudley Road. 
Dublin, 42, Fleet Street. 


(Copy.) 
MR. PEPPER'S CERTIFICATE. 

This is to certity I have examined a great many samples of 
the bitter beer brewed by the firm of Messrs. Salt and Co.and 
I cannot discover, by chemical analysis, strychnine in them, 
or any other matter but that procura urable from malt, — and 
water. (Signed) J. H. PEPPER, F.C.S. A.C.E. 

Professor of Chemistry, Royal Polytechnic tastiention. 

To Messrs. Thos. Salt and Co. Brewers, Burton-on-Trent. 





D* LOCOCK’S ANTIBILIOUS 

WAFERS, a mild and gentle Aperient Medicine, 
having a mest agreeable taste, and of great efficacy for regu- 
lating the secretions and correcting the action of the Stomach 
and Liver. Price 1s, 14d. 2s.9d. and 11s. per box. Also Dr. Lo- 
cock’s Pulmonic Wafers, for asthma, consumption, coughs, 
and colds. Sold by all Druggists. 


+s + = + 
| OLLOWAY S OINTMENT AND 
LS for the CURE of ULCERS and CUTANEOU 8 
—The daughter of Mrs. Farlow, town carrier, re- 
siding in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, was afflicted for six 
years with ulcers on the arm, and during that period she had 
the best medical advice that ‘could be procured, but without 
deriving any beneficial result whatever. Her health suffered, 
and her constitution became so impaired that no hopes were 
entertained of a recovery. As a last resource, however, her 
mother tried Holloway's Ointment and Pills ; and these un- 
paralleled medicines in a short time c ompletely cured the 
child and renovated her constitution, so that now she enjoys 
the best of health. Sold by all Druggists ; and at Professor 
Hottoway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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EW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
N All the best New Works may be had in succession Gen 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every Subscriber of ONE 
GUINEA PER ANNUM, and by all First Class Country Sub- 
seribers of TWO C 






NEAS and upwards. For prospectuses, 


apply to CHARLES Epwarp Mvpie, 510, New Oxford Street. 


rcoLis 





HOT WEATHER. 


8 GUINEA PALETOT, 


Fok 






GUINEA TROUSERS, 

NICOLL’ 8 HALF-GUINEA VI r 
with other fashionable garments for gentler To be ob- 
tained in London only of H. J. and D. NICOLL, ‘4, 116, 118, 


120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill ; or, in the Country and 
Colonies, of the recognized Agents. 
ys LER’S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 
LIERS, LUSTRES, &c. 44, Oxford Street, London, 
conducted in connexion w ith their Manufac tory, Broad Stree t, 
Birminghi sm. Established 1807. Richly cut and “engraved De- 
canters in great variety, Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, 
and all kinds of Table Glass, at exceedingly moderate prices. 
Crystal Glass Drawing-room Chandeliers, with glass arms, 
from 5i. upwards. A large stock of foreign Ornamental Glass 
always on ¥ ays on view. Furnishing orders execute a w ith despatc! h 


JNCE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 
COMPANY'S BEST HOUSE COALS are now selling 
at 19s, per ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the 
Company's wha arfs, Camden Town, Kilburn, Shepherd's Bush, 
and Kensington. Address LEE a and JERDELN, sole agents, 
16, Upper Ground Street, Blackfriars, London. This Com- 
pany’s coals may also be had at the several stations of the 
London and North-western Railway Company, between 
Lancaster and London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Bir- 
mingham, or to the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, 
Liverpool. 
June 1, 1852. 














WILLIAM LAIRD, General ) Manager. 


| am -DE-VIE—The Pure and Whole- 
4 some PALE BRANDY recently introduced by us, 
under the appropriate Ftench designation of EAU-DE-VIE, 

assimilates so closely to the finest specimens of COGNAC, 

that even in dilution the first judges are positively unable 
to detect any difference.—Imperial Gallon, l4s.; or 308, per 
dozen, bottles and package included —HENRY BRETT aad 
Co. Old Furnival’s Distille ry, Holborn. 











He. WINES of FRANCE and GER- | 


MANY have been carefully gathered in their respective 
localities by JAMES CAMPB — 
STREET WINE-CELLARS, where, with all other Foreign 
Wines, they can be obtained by Families at Moderate Prices. 
Attention is particularly directed to a fine BORDEAUX 
WINE at 28s. per dozen, in one, two, or three dozen cases, 
which, with the bottles, are included in the cosi now de- 
scribed by the proprietor, whose reputation has been appre- 








for Sale at the REGENT | 


| Arithmetic (Advanced Treatise). 


ciated by the public in his City Establishment during the last | 


twenty-five years. 


Post-oftice orders, remittances, or town references, should | - 


be addressed to JAMES CAMPBELL, 158, Regent Street. 


(GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 


NOW USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 











pectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD PATENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER 
STARCH, which, for Domestic Use, now stands unrivalled. 
Sold Wholesale in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner ; 
Hooper Brothers; Batty and Feast; Croft and Innocent ; 
Petty, Wood, and Co. ; Twelvetrees Brothers; R. Letchford 
and Co.; John Yates and Co.; Yates, Walton, and Turner ; 
Clayton, Bland, and Co.; Field, a and Barber ; 
den and Co. ; Hicks Brothers ; C. B. Williams and Co. 
Sterry, and Co.; Thomas dae ling ; John Hynam ; 
Brewer; and Retail, by all Shopkeepers. Agents wanted ; 
apply to Mr. R. Wornensroon, 40, Dunlop Street, Glasgow. 


The Ladies are res; 








London Dépot: Wornersroon, Mackay, and Co, 40, King 
William Street, City. 
~ Now ready, price 2s. each, Nos. I. to III. of _ 


\ EYER’S *COLOU RE D ILLUSTRA- 
| TIONS of BRITISH BIRDS and their EGGS. 
This is the most complete and beautiful work of the 
kind ever offered to the public. Each No. contains 4 
accurately coloured Plates, executed by the Author, 
with Descriptions. This New Edition is publishing in 
Monthly Nos. and may be 
seller inthe Kingdom. The first No. will be sent gratis 
to those who intend subscribing, as a specimen of the 
work.— Published by G, Wiiuis, Covent Garden. 





New Edition, price 2s. 6d, post-fi 
A CATALOGUE OF NEW AND 
STANDARD WORKS in circulation at MU- 
DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—Also, gratis & post-free, 


had by order of any Book- | 
: a | Natural Philosophy, 


A List of Surplus Copies of Books withdrawn from | 


Mudie’s Select Library, and offered at greatly reduced 
prices for cash. 
Cuar.es Epwarp Mvpie, 510, New Oxford Street. 








Tourists, and General Reference. 
NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY. 

DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 
J and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, In 2 Parts. I. 
French-English. II. English-French. With Vocabu- 
lary of Proper Names. By Ganrie. Surenne, F.A.S.E. 
French Teacher, Edinburgh, Corresponding Member 
of the French Grammatical Society of Paris, &c. 564 
pages, 5s. strongly bound. 

** Combining in a small compass all the advantages 
of a larger and more voluminous edition, we have little 
doubt of its ultimate success, especi: ally in educational 
establishments, for which it is admirably adapted.”— 
Church of England Quarterly Review. 

The EIGHTH EDI’ r {ON is now ready o' 
UREN NE’S STANDARD PRONOU N- 
WO CING DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES, Containing 866 closely- 
printed pages. In 2 Parts. Part I. French and Eng- 
ish; Part II. English and French. Large thick 12mo. 
complete 10s. 6d. handsomely and strongly bound. 

*,* This work includes Definitions of Terms con- 
nected with Science and the Fine Arts, of 11,000 Terms 
of Modern Introduction to the Language, and of 
4000 ee _ hy Geographic “oe ne 

. Svo. price 2s. cl 

‘URENN E's” NE FREN NCH DIA- 

LOGUES; with an Introduction to French Pro- 
nunciation, and Models of Epistolary Correspondence. 
The Pronunciation is marked throughout. 
Also, in a od, 3s. 6d. ee, ap ga and en- 
NI Ninth Edition o 
So RENN NEW FRENCH MANU- 
AL, rg TRAV ELLER’S COMPANION: 
embracing all the Topies of Everyday Life, a Guide to 
Paris, and a Description of the Principal Continental 
‘lours; the whole forming a complete Series of Dia- 
lozues in French and English. With an Introduction 
to French Pronunciation, and Models of Epistolary 
Correspondence. The Pronunciation is marked 
throughout, and the Work contains 3 Maps. 
OLIVER and Boyp, Edinburgh. Simpxin, MARsHatt, 


For Schools, 


and Co. London, 





BOGUE’S GUIDES FOR TRAVELLERS. 


A New Series of Continental Guide Books, compact in form, and moderate in price, 





BELGIUM AND THE RHINE. 


With MAPS and PLANS. 


With LARGE MAP. 


Price Six Shillings. 
Il. 


SWITZERLAN 


Price Six Shillings. 


(Now ready.) 





D, 


(In a few days.) 


Davin Bocvug, Fleet Street. 





CHAMBERS’S 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 





Already Published, strongly bound in dark-coloured cloth, 


DIRECTORIES. s. d. 
Infant Treatment under Two Years of Age.... 1 3 
Infant Education from Two to Six Years of 


AGO. sccececrenrerreeseeeterceers 0 


ENGLISH. 


First Book of Reading... 
Second Book of Readiag.......+.- 


seeresceccceee O 


ccscesssee O 8 


| Simple Lessons in Reading......e.e+e++e+++08 0 10 


Rudiments of Knowledge......+-.++.+: 
Moral Class-Book.......... eereces 
Introduction to Composition........-.+eese.0. 0 6 


Introduction to Grammar........+...eeeeeee8 1 3 
Grammar, Two Parts, each.s...c..eccesseessee 1 6 
Btyenabegy .cscccccccccsvcccscceccccscccsseee BO 
BROMNIER nc cs cceccasccnscceccececcesoceseces 8 © 
History of the English Language and Literature 2 6 
ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 
Introduction to Arithmetic.......... eccccecee 8 OD 


Key to Arithmetic. ....esseesecsscsersceencee 
Book-Keeping by Single Entry........+e..+0++ 
Book-Keeping by Single and Double Entry.... 
two Ruled Paper Books for Single Entry 
— for Double Entry 


Algebra .cesecsseseeeeess 





~ bo BO to 
i] 





w 
Q 


Key to Algebra, ..cccseseceessecesceeressones 6 
Plane Geometry..-ccccccecsesesceeteerevess . 6 
Key to Plane Geometry.....eesessseesseceeee 


Solid and Spherical Geometry.... 
Practical Mathematics, Two Parts, each....... 
Key to Practical Mathematics.... 


o @ to be bo to 


—— 
> & 





Mathematical Tables......... eecesececsccosce 8 & 
SCIENCE. 
Political Economy.....+...+.++++ sreeccereces 2 O 
Introduction to the Sciences.,..cssssceseesese 1 0 
Laws of Matter and Motion,.....6.++.++++ seve 010 
| Mechanics. ...0..ccccccccsccssssere sesve sees 010 
Hydrostatics, , Mpdreuilien, and Pacumatios.. - O10 
ACOUSTICS .. .coccrcccccceccocesccccecccosocee 1 O 
Optics ceecsecoereroece one 1 0 
AStronomy ...secceesse see 1 8 
Electricity ...ccccocseccsccccccccccccccessoces 1 ® 
Metemrelegy « PTTeTiTiTiTiiiy 1 0 





Vol. I. containing Laws of 
Matter and Motion; Mechanics; Hydrosta- 
tics, &c.; Acoustics .......-e00% eesecces 

Natural P hilosophy, Vol. II. containing g Optics ; 
Astronomy; Electricity; Meteorology.. 

Chemistry. By G. Wilson, M.D. F.R.S.E. ‘&e 

Animal Physiology... 





oe ee Oo 


ZOBLOgY 0... .0csceccecvece soectcevcccece 
Vegetable Physiology.....e.0.s.seeeceeveeree 6 
QO sc ncccdenscnscseccncedicectecessecees 6 


HISTORY. 


Ancient History..e.c.ccscesesssscereserereece 
History of Greece...s..ccecssececeseesreecene 
History of Rome........cccesseseeverese 
History of the British Empire.......+.....+ e. 
Exemplary and Instructive Biography......... 


. 
. 

bo te te bo 
oa 


| 
| 





WRITING AND DRAWING. 

Writing— Plain, Current-Hand,and Ornamental, s. d. 

in Fifteen prepared Copy-Books, (post size,) 

each.... cocccvescesses O 6 
First Book of Drawing...0+...ese.seeseessse 1 6 
Second Book of Drawing...... covcescscesseee L 6 
Drawing Books—consisting of a series of Pro- 

gressive Lessons in Drawing and Perspective, 

with General Instructions: in _— Books, 

CACH ..csecceceee . ereeeees . 

*.* Books L. to x. are published. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Geographical Primer........+++:. 


os 


Text-Book of Geography for England......... 0 10 


School-Room Maps of England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Europe, Asia, Palestine, North Ame- 
rica, South America, and Africa, mounted, 
(5 feet 2 inches in ——_ by 4 feet 6 inches in 
breadth,) each.. -oeee AO 


School-Room Map of the eeteene mounted, 
(5 feet 2 inches in length by 4 feet 6 inches in 
DURRETADocdccctesececsceene coccccsoe AO 
These Maps may also be had Varnished, 
at 2s. additional. 


eeeeree 


School Atlas of Modern and Ancient Geogra- 
phy; consisting of thirty-four quarto Maps, 
coloured ....+0++. 


Primer Atlas; consisting of nine quarto Maps 
coloured. ....+.4++ 


Geography, General Treatise on, (nearly ready.) 
LATIN. 
Illustrated with copious English Notes 
and Prefaces. 








Elementary Latin Grammar,.......+.e+eee0.. 2 0 
Advanced Latin Grammar,.......ecesceeeeess 3 6 
Latin Exercises...ccccsessescoseccccccsessoce 2 8 
Latin and English Dictionary.......+....0.+. 9 0 
Latin-English Part ........eescse008 5 0 
English-Latin Part....s.seccecscovee 4 6 
Cwsar ... Ceoreeccccercoceccceccoscccese BS BS 
Gallnst...cccosccccccescccsceccccesescscoccese BS @ 
Quintus Curtius.. 6 
Oe conerccs 6 
Horace .+....0++ 6 
Virgil. .cocsssoeress 6 
RAUF ccoccccececccceccososececcesecesasecncen & © 
ChOOTO orocccccccrcccccccccesccecccesccocsece BS 6 
Nepos (nearly ready.) 
GERMAN. 
Edited by Dr. Aué, German Master in the High 
Se hool, Edinburgh. 
First German Reading Book.......,.ss.s0058 2 0 
Second Reading Book.......c.cescssessersees 8 O 


A School Dictionary of the German Language. 
Part I. German-English. By Dr. Kaltschmidt 5 0 


Part Il. Eneuisn-German, in preparation. 


MUSIC. 


Manual of Music. By Joseph Gostick........ 3 0 


*,* Other Works in in preparation. 


Published by W. and R. Cuamners, 


339, High Street, t, Edinburgh ; W. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner, 


London; D,. N. Cuampers, 55, West Nile Street, Glasgow; J. M‘Guasuan, 50, Upper 
Sackville Street, Dublin ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





This day is published, in 8vo. cloth, 
\ ONEY AND MORALS: a Book for 
i the Times. By Joun Lator.. Price 10s,—3 
will be charged as 24, 4 as 3}, 5 as 4, 10 as 7}, 25 as 183. 
London: Joun Cuarman, 142, Strand. 





NEW WORK BY MR. WILLIAM HUGHES, 
F.R.G.S. 
Just published, in fep. 8vo. with 5 Plates, price 4s. 6d. 
MANUAL of MATHEMATICAL 


i GEOGRAPHY: comprehending an Inquiry 
into the Construction of Maps; with Rules for the 
Formation of Map-Projections. By Wiit1am Hvenes, 
F.R.G.S. late Professor of Geography in the College 
for Civil Engineers. 

By the same Author, just published, 

A MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Industrial, 
and Political. With 6 coloured Maps. Fep. 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 

A MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, Physi- 
eal, Industrial, and Descriptive. With 4 coloured 
Maps. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 

GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Be- 
ginners: in Gleig’s School Series. 18mo. price 1s. 

GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, for 
Beginners : in Gleig’s School Series. 18mo. price is. 


London: Loxeman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 





Just published, i in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
HEOPHRASTI  CHARACTERES: 
with Notes, Psychological and Critical. For the 
Use of University Students and the Higher Classes in 
Schools. By the Rev. Joun G. Suerrarp, M.A. 
F.R.L.S. Head Master of Kidderminster School, and 
formerly Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 
— Loneman, Brow x, GREEN, and —— 


ew Edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. rice 38 3 
COMPENDIUM OF UNIV ERSAL 
HISTORY, from the Creation to the Present 

Time. Translated from the Twenty-fourth Edition of 
the German Original. By Cuartes Taromartyr 
Srarrorp. Second Edition: to which are added, Ques- 
tions for Examination. 

“An admirable s adam of what a compendium 
should be.”—Journ Education. 

“* We think Mr. Sta flora’ s compendium will be found 
useful to the student, from the admirable manner in 
which it is arranged.”—Sunday Times. 

“To the thousands anxious for knowledge, whose 
hours of research are limited, the book will be invalua- 
ble. To teachers it would be an admirable auxiliary. 
An hour’s perusal of this work will impart the know- 
ledge contained in volumes, of what men were and did, 

fof those great events by which nations have been 
brought into thei eir present individual and relative con- 
ditions.”— Christian Times. 

London: Loyemax, Brows, Green, and Lonomans. 
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THE GENUINE EDITION, 
Goventy-corents _—-. ... . ——— Illustrations, 


5s. 
LAIR'S UNIVERSAL PRECEPTOR; 
or General Grammar of Arts, Sciences, and Useful 
yeas With 600 Questions. 
The QUESTIONS, separate. 18mo. 1s. amet. 
The KEY tothe QUESTIONS. 18mo. 9d. sewed. 
The public are cautioned against spurious editions 
of this most popular work, none being genuine except 
the name of the publishers, Whittaker and Co. appears 
on the titlepage 
WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


PDHILLIPS'S WORKS of REFERENCE. 

COXHEAD’S READY RECKONER for all 

Trades, with Interest and other Tables. 18mo. price 2s. 
bound, 

The SAME WORK, with Farming and Surveying 
Tables, of convenience in all agricultural concerns. 
18mo. 3s. bound. 

MACKENZIE’S FIVE THOUSAND USEFUL 
RECEIPTS, in all the Domestic Arts and Practical 
Household Sciences. New Edition, 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
bound. 

The FARMER’S CALENDAR, detailing the busi- 
ness of every Month in the year. By Arruur Youna, 
Esq. A Revised Edition, in a thick vol. 12mo. 12s. 
bound. 

Waitrtaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


HILLIPS’S HISTORICAL and BIO- 
GRAPHICAL WORKS for SCHOOLS. 

ROBINSON’S GRAMMAR of UNIVERSAL HIS- 
TORY ; with 500 Questions. Twenty-eighth Edition, 
18mo. price 3s. 6d. bound. 

ROBINSON’S ABRIDGMENT of HUME and 
SMOLLET’S HISTORIES OF ENGLAND; with 140 
Engravings. 12mo,. 9s. bound. 

ROBINSON’S MODERN HISTORY of all NA- 
TIONS, brought down to the Treaty of Vienna. New 
Edition, 12mo. 6s. bound. 

ADAIR’S Questions on the Current Editions of 
GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 18mo. 
ls. sewed. 

GOLDSMITH’S BIOGRAPHICAL CLASS-BOOK, 
containing 500 Lives, from Homer to 1820. Arranged 
as Lessons for every day in the year. ht numerous 
Portraits. New Edition, 12mo. 7s. bow 

RUNDALL’S GRAMMAR of SACRED HISTORY; 
with Maps and Engravings. 18mo. 4s. bound. 

NIGHTINGALE’S ACCOUNT of all RELIGIONS; 
with 100 Engravings. Tenth Edition, 12mo. price 10s. 





6d. bound. 
BARROW’S 500 QUESTIONS on the NEW 
TESTAMENT. 18mo. Is. sew 


ed. 
BARROW'S 500 QUESTIONS on the OLD TESTA- 
MENT. 18mo. ls. sewed. 
WHITTAKER and Co, Ate Maria Lane. 


JHILLIPSS CLASS BOOKS, &e. 

BLAIR’S MODELS of JUVENILE LETTERS, 

English, French, and Italian, New Edition, 12mo, 4s. 
bound. 

The BOOK of TRADES. Illustrated by 70 Wood- 
engravings. Twentieth Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 

LAIN’S REGISTERS of the CONDUCT, STU- 
DIES, and MORALS of PUPILS, Personal and Compa- 
rative, for boys’ schools and girls’ schools. 4to. price 1s. 
each, sewed. 

ROBINSON’S THEOLOGICAL, BIBLICAL, and 
ECCLESIASTICAL DICTIONARY. Third Edition, 
enlarged. In 1 thick vol. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, 28s. 

HAMILTON’S ELEMENTS of the ART of DRAW- 
ING; with above 100 Examples, plain and coloured. 
2is. half-bound. 

MITCHELL’S UNIVERSAL CATECHIST ; con- 
sisting of se; speento catechisms of all the Arts and 
Sciences, and Principal Ob; cote of a Liberal Education; 
with Engravings. 12mo, 7s. bound 

PHILLIPS’s FIVE HUNDRED QUESTIONS, 
forming an Interrogative System of Instruction, applied 
to all the Educational Works published by Sir Richard 
Phillips. Post 4to. 2s. each. 

A REY to EACH SET, 94, each. 

Wuitraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


HILLIPS’S FIRST BOOKS for CHIL- 
DREN, in 18mo. sewed. 
ne oe PRIMER. By Mrs. Peruam. 90th Edi- 


FIRST CATECHISM of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
BOSSUT’S FRENCH and ENGLISH WORD- 
eRossUT'S FRENCH and ENGLISH PHRASE- 
epossUT'S FIRST FRENCH GRAMMAR. 2s. 6d. 
SbOSsUTs EXERCISES in FRENCH SYNTAX. 


. cloth. 
BOSSUT’S ITALIAN WORD-BOOK. 1s. 
BOSSUT’S ITALIAN PHRASE or IDIOM BOOK. 
BOSSUT’S LATIN WORD-BOOK. 1s. {ls. 
BOSSUT’S LATIN PHRASE-BOOK. 1s. 
BLAIR’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR; with many hun- 

dred Questions and E ises, sy tically arranged. 

Price 2s. 6d. bound. 

ADAIR’S QUESTIONS on MURRAY’S GRAM- 

MAR. 18mo. 1s. sewed. 

Wuitraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


HILLIPS'S GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
ASTRONOMICAL WORKS for SCHOOLS. 
GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 
BOOKS; or Outline Maps, to be filled up pnpils. 
In two parts. Oblong 4to. Price 3s, 6d. a4 sewed. 
Fig Fy same on a larger scale, forroom in writing. Price 
ATLAS, to accompany the copy-books. Demy 4to. 


PRIOR'’S VOYAGES ROUND the WORLD; with 
100 nGOLDS ngs Twentieth Edition, 12mo. 10s. 0s. 6d. 

SMITH’S GRAMMAR of BRITISH GEO- 

APHY ; with Mapsand Views. 18mo, 4s. 6d, 


—) 

CLARK’S HUNDRED WONDERS of the WORLD; 
= Engravings. New Edition, 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

uns 

SQUIRE’S GRAMMAR of ASTRONOMY and 
the PHAN gy ENA of the HEAVENS; with numerous 
7 Royal 18mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 

3 PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the ELE- 

MENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. With nu- 
merous Engravings and Wood-cuts, 18mo. price 6s, 6d. 
bound.—Wuirraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 























MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS 


TRAVELLERS. 





I ANDBOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK, in 

Four Languages, for the USE of ENGLISH- 
MEN TRAVELLING ABROAD, or FOREIGNERS 
VISITING ENGLAND. 18mo. 5s. 


I 


PLACES of INTEREST 
Maps and Plans. l6mo. 5s. 


ANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON : 
a COMPLETE GUIDE to all OBJECTS and 
in the METROPOLIS. 


fr tan FOR DEVON AND 


CORNWALL. Maps. Post 8vo. 


BELGIUM, and PRUSSIA. 


ANDBOOK FOR NORTH GER- 
MANY AND THE RHINE.— HOLLAND, 
Map. Post 8vo. 12s. 


| ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GER- 

MANY and the TYROL.—BAVARIA, AUS- 
TRIA, SALZBURG, STYRIA, AUSTRIAN and 
BAVARIAN ALPS, and the DANUBE. Map. Post 
8vo, 12s. 


typing OF PAINTING. — The 
GERMAN, FLEMISH, & DUTCH SCHOOLS. 


Post 8yo. 12s, 


Fee mages FOR SWITZERLAND. 
—The ALPS of SAVOY and PIEDMONT. 
10s, 


Map. Post 8vo. 


I ANDBOOK FOR FRANCE AND 
THE PYRENEES.— NORMANDY, BRIT- 
TANY, THE FRENCH ALPS, DAUPHINE, and 


PROVENCE. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 
I ANDBOOK OF MADEIRA, contain- 

ing INFORMATION for the TRAVELLER or 
INVALID VISITOR. With Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 


Hs DBOOK FOR SPAIN.— ANDA- 
LUSIA, RONDA, GRENADA, CATALONIA, 
GALLICIA, ARRAGON, &ec. 


Maps. Post 8yo. 


THE BASQUES, 
16s. 


pyAnEeoes OF PAINTING. — The 
SPANISH and FRENCH SCHOOLS. Post 
12s. 


8vo. 
ANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY 


I AND FLORENCE.—SARDINIA, GENOA, the 
RIVIERA, LOMBARDY, and TUSCANY. Maps. 


Post 8vo. 12s. 

I ANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY 
AND ROME.—The PAPAL STATES, and 

CITIES of ETRURIA. Map. Post 8vo. 16s, 


I 


Post 8vo. 


i 


TURKEY, 
Maps. Post 8vo. 


I 


INDIA, &c. 


ANDBOOK OF PAINTING. — The 
ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 100 Wood-cuts. 2 vols. 
24s. 


ANDBOOK FOR THE EAST.— 

MALTA, the IONIAN ISLANDS, GREECE, 
ASIA MINOR, & CONSTANTINOPLE. 
lbs. 


ANDBOOK FOR EGYPT.—The 
NILE, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, THEBES, 
Map. Post 8vo. lis, 


ANDBOOK FOR DENMARK, NOR- 
WAY, and SWEDEN. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 


ANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA AND 
FINLAND. Maps. Post 8vo, 12s, 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


E QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXI. is published this day. 


T* 
ConvTeNTs : 


1. Art and Nature under an Italian Sky. 
2. Kaye’s History of the War in Afghanistan, 
3. New Reformation in Ireland. 
4. Count Mollien—the Finance Minister cf Napo- 
5. Lord Cockburn’s Life of Jeffrey. [leon, 
6. Contemporary History—Mr. Roebuck and Miss 
Martineau. 
7. Lady Theresa Lewis’s Clarendon Gallery. 
8. Lord Holland’s Memoirs of the Whig Party. 
Postscript—the General Election. 
Joun | Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE EDIN BURGH REVIEW, 
No. CXCV. is just published. 
CONTENTS : 
Police of London. 
The Thugs, Dacoits, and Police of India. 
Piedmont. 
Dutch Diplomacy and Native Piracy in Indian 
Life of Niebuhr. (Arehipelago, 
Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham. 
English Agriculture in 1852. 
Lives of the Friends and Contemporaries of 
Lord Clarendon. 
National Defences. 
Oxford University Commission Report. 
don : LonGMAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. 
BLACK. 
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price 6s. 
IILLION ; a fa- 
By 


Second Edition, 
OGIC FOR THE 

4 wmiliar Exposition of the Art of Reasoning. 
J. W. Gitparr, a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Also, by the same Author, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BANKING. 
Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 24s. 

London: Loneman and Co. 39, Paternoster Row. 


FOR TR uM ao ON THE — TINENT 
% Edition, Trot 5s. 
yR. JUST ICE TA FOURD’ S VACA- 
TION RAMBLES§; comprising the Recollections 
of three Continental Tours, in the Vacations of 1841, 
1842, and 1843. 
Just published, 6s. cloth, 
MR. JUSTICE TALFOURD’S DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Eleventh Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


THE SCOTTISH TOURIST FOR 1852. 19th Edition. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 8s. 6d. 
( LIVER AND BOYD'S SCOTTISH 
TOURIST for 1852, (Highlands, Islands, and Low- 

lauds.) Nineteenth Edition, greatly enlarged, and almost 
entirely rewritten; with 71 Illustrative Engravings on 
Steel, and 17 carefully prepared travelling Maps and 
Charts. 

Ouiver and Boyp, Edinburgh ; Simpxin, Marsa, 
and Co. London. 


M‘LEOD'S MANUAL OF ARIT — Ic, 
Just published, in 18mo. price 1s. 

MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC: con- 
t taining a Graduated Series of Questions, for 
Elementary Instruction. By Wanter M‘Leop, Head 
Master of the Model School and Master of Method in 
the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. Forming the 
Thirteenth Work of the New School Series, Edited by 
the Rev. G. R. Giese, M.A. Inspector-General of Mili- 
tary Schools. 

By the same Author, in course of publication, 

A GRADUATED SERIES OF NINE COPY- 
BOOKS. Forming a part of the Rev. G. R. Gieia’s 
New School Series. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


Eighth Edition, w - throughout, and New Plates, 


6d. 

ITHERING’ ‘S “BRIT ISH PLANTS. 
The FLOWERING PLANTS and FERNS of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, arranged accord- 
ing to the Linnean System. With Instructions to 
Beginners, illust Figures, a Glossary, and Out- 
line of a Natural Classification. By Professor Mac- 

GILLIVRAY, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

2. HOBLYN’S TREATISE ON BOTANY; com- 
prising the Structure and Functions of Plants, a Glos- 
a and 117 Figures. Price One Shilling. 

HOBLYN’s BRITISH PLANTS; comprising an 
Explanation of the Linnwan Classification, and De- 
scriptions of the more Common Plants, arranged ac- 
cording to that System. Price One Shilling. 

ADAM Scorr, 39, Charterhouse Square. 


M R. BENTHULE YX’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW - saan 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THE RIGHT HON. HENRY LORD LANG- 





















DALE. By Tuomas Durrvs Harpy, Esq. Keeper 
of the Records, Tower. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 
30s. 


WOMAN'S LIFE. “By Emiire CARLEN, 
Author of “‘ The Birthright,” ‘“ The Rose of Tisle- 
ton,” &c. 3 vols. 


III. 
LIEUT.-COL. MUNDY’S “OUR AN- 
TIPODES; or RESIDENCE and RAMBLES in 
the AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES in 1851.” 3 
vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 42s. 


M. GUIZOT’S SHAKESPEARE AND 
HIS TIMES, §8vo. = 


M. GUIZOT’S CORN EILLE AND HIS 
TIMES. 8vo. I4s. 
BLONDELLE; : Tale of the Times. 

Post 8vo. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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